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Meteorelogical obfervations made in Philadelphia, March 1799. 
Themom. Barometer Wind Weather. 





7AM | 3PM um | 3PM 
30 40 30.3 | 30-2 | NE. clear and cool, fnow, heavy rain, 
40 37 ™ 29.7 | SW. cloudy, pleafant, clear. 

40 35 -5 | 29-7 | NW. clear, freth gale, cold, high wind. 
16 27 ’ 30.4 | NW. hard froft, clear, cold, high wind. 
25 41 ’ 30.3 | W. clear, cold, pleaiant. 

38 37 1} jon | W. ram. [rain, 
38 40 , 30. S.NW. freth gale, overcaft, high wind, 
24 30 - | 30. } NW.NE. } clear and cold—ftormy. 

4 6 6 | 30.5 | NW. clear and very cold. [{now. 
13 23 30. 30. Ww. freth gale, clear and cold, deep 
32 33 29. NE.NW. | overcait, clear and moderate. 

27 25 . . NW.W. {| clear and moderate. 

33 40 . ‘ SW. cloudy—clear. 

39 40 ‘ SW.NE. | cloudy—rain. 

33 46 . . W.NW. | clear and moderate. 

37 43 ’ ’ ».NE. cloudy—cold—heavy rain, 
40 $4 . ' 5S overcait—cold—heavy rain. 
45 43 : é . cloudy—frefh gale. 

40 43 . F iW. clearand moderate. 

33 49 30. . 3E.S clear—cold——moderate. 

33 50 . . a clear and pleafant. 

0 6o 40. \W.S. | clear—very pleafant—rain. 
45 52 . 30. ‘W.E. cloudy—rain in the night. 
42 44 -g } 29.8 | NW. cloudy—finall rain—cloudy, 
46 55 . 30. NW.NE | clear and pleasant. 

44 43 . 30. S. rain. 

45 55 -7 | 29.6 | NE. cloudy. 

46 55 , 30.2 | NW, cloudy, 

43 47 . 30.2 | NE. overcatt, 

438 46 , 30.2 | NE.W. clear and moderate. 

33 45 30.4 | NE.E. clear and moderate. 
Thermenecter higheit 60. lowelt 4. Barometer higheft 30.6; loweft 29.6 
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Obfervations on the weather, Ge. for 
February. 
HE weather this month has been 

[ very changeable: but in gener- 
al, itwas cloudy, cold and clear, with 
fome fharp frofts, and frequent rains— 
attended with high winds. ‘There was 
occationally a {mall fall of fnow, which 
remained but a fhort time on the 
ground; as it was in moft inftances 
diffulved, almoft as foon as it fell. 
The wind for the moft p rt blew from 
the NW. SW. and NE. The thermo- 
ter w2s .own to 8. on the roth inf. 
when the weather was extremely cold : 
and on the 24th it was up to 41. which 
were the higheit and loweft, it was ob- 
ferved to be this month. The motions 
of the quickfilver in the barometer were 
pretty large; the points, between which 
it ranged, were29.3 to 30.7. On the 
gd at 8 a. M. the thermoingter ftood 
at 18. he barometer pointed to 30.5 
with a cicar and cold day: in the eve- 
ning it fuddenly fell .2 when a heavy 
rain came on, and continued with little 
intermiflion ali the next day, the baro- 
meter ftill falling. In the evening, the 
wind fhifted to the SW. when a ftorm 
of fleet and rain fucceeded, accompa- 
nied with a frefh ale of wind. The na- 
vigation of the river Delaware, was not 
o ttruéted this winter, until the 7th, 
when it was frozen over, and next day 
afforded the diverfion of fkaiting to our 
citizens. It continued fhut until the 
17th, when it drove, and has been near- 
ly clear of ice to this day. 

The fudden viciffitudes of the wea- 
ther from coli to heat—from wet to 
dry—were produtive of many inflam- 
matory diforders. Pleurifies and perip- 
neumonies now became very common. 
Some had the meafles, which were very 
mild in their appearance, and by no 
means fo fatal as they were laft fpring, 
when they were epidemic in this city. 
In both cafes, great advantage was de- 
yived from keeping the patients moder- 
ately cool: many children, with the 
meafies, were not confined to their beds 
one day. Their dimks were luke- 
warm. In feveral ccfes, both diieafes 
were protracted to an unneceflary length 





by the patients being obftinately kept 
in ftove rooms. 

Philadelphia, February 28, 1790. 

9 DPD SD] ~~ 

Obfervations on the weather in March. 

Greater proportion of clear and 

moderate weather has occurred 
this month than ufually happens at this 
feafon of the year. In the beginning, 
however, the thermometer was as low 
down as 4. to which point it had not 
been before, during this winter. At 
Richmond on the 7th, th, and gth, there 
was {o great a ftorm, as to unroof ma- 
ny of the houfes, and do confiderable 
damage to the wharves and fhipping. 
In this city, on the 7th at night, there 
was allfoa ftorm of hail and rain, at- 
tended with a high NW wind: but no 
lofs was fultained. The only confiderable 
fall of fnow, this fesfon, happened on 
the roth ; but did not remain longer on 
the ground than three days. 

The meafles {till continued to appear 
occafionally—but happily, with {carcely 
any mortality. Many children were af- 
flicted with the hooping cough: and in 
fome inftances it proved fatal. In no 
cafe did the inflammatory diathefis pre- 
dominate in the fyitem fo much as to 
require bleeding. Emetics repeated every 
week, and purges occationally interpof- 
ed, were found to be very advantageous, 
in order to evacuate the imteftines, and 
diicharge the mucus from the lungs, 
with which they often feemed fo much 
diftreffed as to endanger fuffocation. 

Philadelphia, March 31, 1790. 

$= SD OO 

FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
The biftory of Amelia Stanford, written 

hy herfelf. 

T may probably be afked, bya gay 

witling, who fkims over the furface 
ot things—who fpeculates on life, with- 
outenquiring frioufly into its nature or 
defign—-why mankind are fo prone to 
dwell on the fnades of a picture—why, 
in a retrofpe& of life, the mind pauics 
on fcenes that impart no gatety to the 
fancy, and awake no rapture in the 
heart ? The anfwer is obvious: itis the 
Jaw of our nature. The wifdom of hea- 
ven has thought proper, fo to conftitute 
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the hearts of many, as to render them 
moft happy in the indulgence of that 
philofophic melancholy—that tender pen - 
fivenefs, which ennobles the foul, while 


‘it depreffes the fpirits, and gives, beyond 


any circumiftance on earth, a foretatte of 
thofe joys in heaven, ‘ which the eye 
hath not feen—nor the ear heard—nei- 
ther has it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive.” Influenced by this motive, 
it is, that I often wander back to paft 
periods, that I recall, in imagination, 
fcenes which were once painful in the 
extreme, and dwell upon them till my 
heart diftends almoft to burfting, and 
is only relieved by a torrent of delici- 
ous tears. Daily experience proves to 
me the truth of mifs Moore’s pofition, 
that— 

*¢ Even the foft forrow of remember'd 

woe, 

<« A not-unpleafing fadnefs can beftow.” 

From the frequent endurance of this 
“* fadnefs,” produced by the recolleétion 
of paft events, in moments of retirement 
and deje&tion—and finding the remark 
of the wifeft of men, jultified by my 
own experience, ** that by the fadnefs 
of the countenance, the heart is made 
better,’ I have come to the refolution, 
of committing the fubftance of my hif- 
tory to writing. To fome of thofe dear 
offspring, who bear my likenefs and 
my name, perhaps the written memo- 
rial, of what they have often heard, 
may not be unacceptable. Perhaps fome 
friends acrofs the Atlantic, may be in- 
tereited in this literary bequeft. And 
when they compare the once cheerful A- 
melia Seymour, with the unfortunate 
Amelia Stanford, they will commifer- 
ate the devoted girl, will fympathize in 
her misfortunes, and be grateful to hea- 
ven for an exemption from fimilar cala- 
mities. 

My father, whofe name was William 
Seymour, lived in the town of Brif- 
tol, in England, and followed merchan- 
dife. Inthe early part of life, hehad been 
fuecefsful in bufinefs, and had prudent- 
ly depofited a competency in the funds, 
in cafe of accidents (to which trade is 
proverbially expofed.) He married ear- 


fy, and had feveral children, all of 


, 





whom he loft young, except an elder 
fitter and myfelf. While my father was 
in the full career of fuccefs, my filter 
married a gentleman, ot fortune, fami- 
ly, education, and benevolence. He liv- 
ed on his income, at no great diftance 
from my father’s, ona fimall, but high- 
ly-cultivated eftate. 

When the moment approached, at 
which my fifter was to part with the 
home where fhe had been reared——and 
from the dear connexions, whofe ten- 
dernefs had hitherto gladdened her ex- 
iftence—her heart funk—her refolution 
vanifhed—the infifted on my attending 
her—and making one of her family, un- 
til fhe could in fome degree lofe the re- 
membrance of home. I was young— 
but 15 years of age—and was pleafed 
with the fcheme for its novelty. I ac- 
cordingly took my leave of home, to 
ftay a few weeks with my fitter. Three 
months I paffed with her in uninter- 
rupted happinefs. Time then had the 
dove’s wings—we received the higheft 
attentions the neighbours could pay us ; 
and, poffefs'd as we truly were, of 
* health, peace, and competence,” (the 
poet’s definition of happinefs) im read- 
ing, converfatioa, vifits, and work, we 
enjoyed life as highly as mortals could 
do. 

But the tide was now to ebb—the fcene 
was to undergo a change—a change 
which firft brought me to an acquaintance 
with forrow and misfortune. I was fud- 
denly fent for home—my mother was 
faid to be dangeroufly ill—fhe had taken 
a violent cold, which brought on a pleu- 
rify—a high fever accompanied it—fhe 
became delirious, and her life was def. 
paired of by the phyficians. We arriv’d 
in time to behold her a living mother. 
About the time we reach’d my father’s 
houfe, her diforder feemed to take a fa- 
vourable turn—fhe again became her- 
felf—the recogniz’d her children—and 
poffeffed her reafon clearly enough to 
give us her dying blefling, and her 
partirg advice. ‘I feel,” faid the, my 
children,’ taking us in her arms, as 
fhe fat up in bed, and embracing us 
moft tenderly, ‘* I fecl the powers of 
nature failing—my nerves are extremely 
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weaken’d, my heart has that awful flut- 
tering, which affures me of approaching 
death.”’ Our fobs here interrupted her 
addrefs ; butrefuming the fubject with 
a tremulous voice, and an afpeét in 
which heaven itfelf was feated, fhe con- 
tinued : “The cold hand of Death is 
already laid upon me—TI feel an icy tor- 
por creeping through my veins: let me 

tell my daughters all my heart ere it be 
set er too late. To the goodnefs of 
God, and the care of his divine provi- 
dence, I then recommend you both—the 
God, who has proteéted and guided the 
parent, from infancy to mature age, 
will not forget the offspring. Truft in 
him, my children ; and he will never 
betray your tru. Refort to him for 
counfel and comfort in moments of dif- 
trefs, and he will not refufe his affitt- 
ance. He has promifed to be a father to 
the orphan, and his prom fe is infallible. 
Commit yourfelves to him, and he wiil 
amply fupply the lofs of that mother, 
whom, I truft, he will in a few fleeting 
moments receiveto himfelf. 

© The period that has been allotted me 
in life, has not been very long. I have 
not yet reached my fortieth year. I truft, 
however, I have lived to fome good 
purpofe ; I have through life confidered 
the love and fervice of the Supreme Be- 

g,as the firft objet to be defired and 
aimed at—and next to this, the happi- 
nefs of my fellow creatures. In thefe 
particulars, I hope my dear children 
will follow the example ‘of an affection- 
ate parent, and believe her (who has no 
intereft now to difguife the truth) that 
through life, you will find the love and 
fervice of your Maker the moft delight- 
ful employment you can be engaged in, 
and the fureft road to folid happinefs. 
In your intercourfe with the world, you 
will find the pleaiures of fenfe the great 
objests of defire and of praife—the feri- 
ous and ufeful qualities of the heart, fo 
warmly recommended by our Saviour, 
the topics of ridicule and too often of 
contempt. But aim at acquiring an 
opinion of your own, formed on the 
word of infpiration, and the moft judi- 
cious moral writers. This will be an 
anchor to keep your barks fteady and 
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firm, amidft the ftorms of controverfy, 
and the currents of popular opinion. 

*« Be charitable and kind to all with 
whom you are in any wife conneéted— 
endeavour to confider their intereft and 
happinefs as your own. Never lofe fight 
of our Saviour’s golden rule, “ of do- 
ing to others as you would that they 
alii in like circumftances, fhould do un- 
to you :” forgive their frailties and their 
errorse—there is a noble and fweet fa- 
tisfaction in forgiving, which elevated 
and refined fouls only know. Never 
was there a more untrue maxim, than 
that * revenge is {weet :” to little and 
malevolent minds it may be fo—it may 
feem fo in the firft gut of paffion—but 
when anger has fubfided, and the mind 
reflects on the paft, nothing is more 
painful to a good heart, than to remem- 
ber that it has been the caufe of an in- 
jury to another, which it cannot repair. 
And believe me, my children, when 
you come to the fituation in which you 
behold your mother now, the only parts 
of your life to which you will look 
back with pleafure, will be thofe in 
which you have reliev'd mifery, and 
conferred happinefs by doing good—and 
reft fatisfied .... but I feela deadly fick - 
nets—my God fupport me—in this laft 
trial.” Here, a faintnefs fiz'd her— 
fhe fell back—a general fhriek of hor- 
ror pervaded the chamber—the open’d 
her eyes—they foon clofed agam—and 
with one deep groan her fpirit return’d 
to him who gave it. 

(To be continued.) 
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Short account of St. Patrick, the apofile 
of Ireland: extradied from a fermon 
preached March 17, 1790, in St. Ma- 
ry's church, Phiiadelpbia, by the rev. 
F. A. Fleming. 


MONG thofe men, endowed 

with the apoftolic fpirit, who, de- 

riving by conftant fucceffion, their au- 

thority from the immediate meffengers 

of Chrift, laboured with eminent fuc- 

cefs in the Lord’s vineyard, was St. Pa- 

trick, the apoftle of TIveland, whofe featt 
we celebrate on this day. 

Different countries have difputed the 
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honour of giving birth to this illuftrious 
faint. Scotland and Britanny advance 
their pretenfions. The claim of the for- 
mer feems beft founded. In a difcourfe 
of this nature, we had better wave the 
difcuffion of fuch a point. Thote, who 
difplay great knowledge in controver- 
fies about the native country of faints, 
would render them much more honour, 
by copying their virtues, claiming their 
patronage, and ftriving to become their 
fellow citizens in heaven. He was born 
towards theend of the fourth century, 
and lived with his father Calphurnius, 
in Britain, before the evacuaticn of that 
province by the Romans. His educa- 
tion was chriftian and pious. At fixtecn 
years of age, he was inatched from his 
parents by fome barbarians, who fold 
him as a flave in Ireland : for the infa- 
mous trafic of human blood is not a 
modern invention. During his captivity, 
he felt all the rigours, which unfeeling 
dominion, tempered with views of inte- 
reft, can infliét—the fame hardfhips, 
the fame feverities, which many of our 
fellow creatures yet fuffer in flavery ; 
but with this difference, that Patrick 
experienced this cruel ufage from un- 
enlightened hea:hens, and our African 
brethren from thofe, who live in the fun- 
fhine of revelation, and join in the cry 
of univerfal benevolence. 

The hardthips, which our young faint 
endured, were the fource of his eminent 
virtue. It is the natural effect of afflic- 
tion, to expofe the vanity of worldly 
purfuits. The tears of oppreffed inno- 
cence clear the eyes of reafon, and direét 
them towards heaven. The dew of di- 
vine grace moiftens the forrowful heart, 
and quickens the latent feeds of heavenly 
truths. The harraffed youth felt the 
comfort of celeftial profpeéts: and, foli- 
cited by interior illuminaiions, he betook 
himéelf fervently to prayer, he ftrength- 
ened his good refolutions by fafting. 
His tender foul foon experienced all thofe 
real confolations, which always accom- 
pany fufferings, endured with patience 
and refignation. 

Such exalted virtue foon fixed the 
attention of providence. God was plea- 
fed to point out to him, ina vifion, af- 


ter fix months’ captivity, the means of 
efcaping from bondage. The moit vio- 
lent apologifts of the flave trade cannot 
difpute the right of God, to re{fcue his 
creature from unmerited oppreffion. He 
went to the fea coaft, and begged his 
paflage from fome pagan mariners: but 
his petition is rejected ;: he retires, not 
in that fiate of fullennels, which fo 
dreadful adifappointment produces in a 
mind not formed to picty, but perte@ly 
religned under this new tial. ‘he Father 
of injure. innocence immeuiateiy toftens 
the hearts of thofe unfeeling heathens, 
and they admit him aboard. I pais over 
the incidents of the voyage, and the 
dreadful hardihips he fuffered after his 
arr'val at North britain, until he reached 
the houfe of his father. ‘Thele and ina- 
ny other circuniftances of his life, I fhall 
omit, that we may have more time to 
examine the diftinguifhed features of this 
eminent charaéter. 

The fentiments of virtue, which he 
had imbibed in the f{chool of adverfity, 
were too deeply impreffed on the mind of 
Patrick, to be obliterated by tumultu- 
ous joy, on his delivery from bondage, 
and being reftored to the affluent enjoy- 
ments of life in the houfe of his parents. 
His mind was not embittered againt 
that country where he had received fuch 
cruel treatment. It is the peculiar doc- 
trine of our amiable Mediator, to for- 
give injurics, to love our enemies, nay 
to facrifice life for their falvation. The 
mind of Patrick, enlightened with a 
full and fervent faith, was conftantly 
meditating, during fome years, on the 
means of difpelling the fpiritual dark- 
nefs, which overcatt Ireland. He nou- 
rifhed the divine vocation, which he felt 
within him,to devote his lite for the falva- 
tion of its inhabitants : he refolved to en- 
counter every danger, in purfuing the 
grand object of diffipating the clouds of ig- 
norance and fuperitition, which yet inter- 
cepted from them the rays of the gofpel. 

The progrefs of chriftianity in Ire- 
Jand, betore the clofe of the fourth cen- 
tury, was not confiderable. The great 
extent of the Roman empire feems to 
have been ordained by divine provi- 





dence, to facilitate the propagation of . 
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the gofpel. When the faving doétrine of 
Chrift was once firmly eftablifhed, the 
Father of mankind broke the iron feep- 
tre of the Roman emperors, and called, 
from the frozen regions of the north, a 
fwarm of barbarians, who revenged 
amply on thofe haughty tyrants, the in- 
fults and cruelties, exercifed by them 
on human nature. Ireland had efcaped 
the grafp of pagan Rome, and therefore 
did not partake of the horrors, which 
accompanied the crufh of that over- 
grown empire. Some unfuccefsful at- 
tempts, to convert the Irith to chrif- 
tianity, had been made by their next 
neighbours, the Britons. The great bo- 
dy of the people ftill remained attached 
to their favourite fuperftitions. Their 
converfion was referved by the infcru- 
table decrees of divine providence for 
St. Patrick. But if the Irith came later 
into the fold of Chrift, than fome other 
nations, they foon made ample amends 
for their delay. 

The fervent zeal, the ardent charity 
of Patrick was approved by the author 
ef revealed religion. God vouchfafed 
to reveal to him, that he was deftined 
for the great work of planting and efta- 
blithing the doétrine of the crofs in Ire- 
land. Patrick, well inftruéted in reli- 
gion, knew, that to undertake this migh- 
ty charge, to initiate pagans into the 
myfteries of Chriitianity, he muft derive 
miffion and authority from the fucceflors 
of the apoftles, to whom the Redeemer 
had delegated the power of teaching and 
preaching his doétrine, to all nations, 
even to the confummation of the world. 
An attempt of a layman to difpen‘e the 
bread of life—to announce the divine 
word—to communicate the awful mytte- 
ries to the people, was never made in 
the early ages of Chriftianity, and would 
be then abhorred as an open contradic- 
tion to the doétrine of St. Paul, who 
fays : “* How thall they hear, without 
a preacher? and how can they preach, 
unlefs they be fent ?”’ 

Such is the profound humility of 
faints, that they are utter ftiangers to 
their own virtues. Their imperfeétions 
are conitantly before their eyss. The 
thought of attaining a certain itate 
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of converfion, to which impeccability 
is annexed, which fome moderns pre- 
tend to, never entered the mind of this 
eminent fervant of God. Patrick dread- 
ed the facred ordination, {pent ‘ome years 
in preparation, and would not have of- 
fered himfelf for it, had not divine grace 
banifhed his fears, and fupported his 
trembling humility with heavenly con. 
folations. His confpicuous fanétity cre- 
ated an obftacle to his epifcopal confe- 
cration and miffion into Ireland, His 
relations, and the clergy of the country, 
charmed with the odour of his virtues, 
laboured to detain him among them. 
They made him the moft advantageous 
offers ; they painted, in the moft lively 
colours, the danger of expofing his per- 
fon among a people, who were the de- 
clared enemies of Romans and Britons, 
and ignorant cf the true God. His good 
fricnds did not reflect, that true zeal de- 
fpifes riches, and is inflamed by a near 
profpe& of danger. He furmounted 
thete difficulties ; was ordained bifhop ; 
difpofed of his patrimony ; forfook his 
relations and friends ; and departed for 
Ireland, determined to renounce every 
perfonal advantage, to face every dan- 
ger, for the fake of communicating te 
ftrangers the truths of eternal life. 

We. have now the apottle of Ireland 
on the fcene, where he obtained greater 
glory, which fecured to his memory 
more refpeét, more a.lmiration, than any 
conquering hero could ever procure from 
mankind, by the moft fplendid victories. 
Having no armour but the crofs—no 
{word except the word ef God—he ef- 
feted, in a large and populous nation, 
a revolution, which the united efforts of 
philofophers could never produce in one 
city. Paganifm was propagated by flat- 
tering the ‘trongeit paffions of corrupt 
nature; Mahometifm by the {word : the 
progrefs of modern infidelity, compara- 
tively much f{maller, originates from a 
defire of indulging every appetite, with- 
out the dread of future punifhment. Pa- 
trick declared open war againit every 
p2ifion of a nation reputed ferocious, and 
corrupted by fuperftition. He braved, 
unarmed and alone, the {word of perfe- 
cution; he loudly inveighed againi 
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every vice, comnvanded the practice of 
virtue, and threatened eternal punith- 
ment. Yet he conquered: he fubdued 
the hearts of the whole nation, and etf- 
tablithed the chriltian reiigion on the ru- 
ins of paganifm. Is not the finger of 
God here vilible? 1 defy the moit acute 
reaioner to account for this event by 
means purely natural. 

I fhould compoie along hittory, were 
I to relate minutely all the labours of 
this truly apoftolic man, during forty 
years of miflion in Ireland. He tupport- 
ed his preaching by a conduct eminently 
holy. He traveried often the whole king- 
dom, heedlefs of cvery danger, anxious 
only to inftil the faving truths of the 
gofpel into the minds of the unenlight- 
ened inhabitants. God communicated 
to him the gift of working miracles. 
He reftored fight to the blind, health to 
the fick, and recalled nine perfons to 
life. It is not the fashion of this age, 
to give credit to the vifionsand miracles 
related in the lives of faints. It is to 
be wifhed that the fages of the eigh- 
teenth century, would reflect, that their 
fy {tem of flighting miracles, is often fub- 
ject to greater difficulties, than the be- 
lief of fiscere cluriftians in the teftumony 
of reputable authors, who relate thee 
wonderful facts. Fos the prefent, I reft 
the truth of this remark on one query : 
which of thefe two fuppofitions is the 
more reafonable ; that Patrick, endowed 
with the {pirit of God, converted the 
Irifh nation to the belicf of the myfte- 
ries of chriftianity, engaged the body 
ef the people to exchange the fuperfti- 
tious rites of their old religion for the 
obfervance of the moft difficult precepts 
of the goipel, fuppo:ting his doctrine 
by miracles; or that he effected all this 
by means merely human? Aflign thofe 
natural cauies, within the fphere of his 
agency, and we fhall abandon his mira- 
cles. 

So efficacicus was his preaching, that 
many thoufands were thereby excited, 
not only to the exact obfervance of the 
precepts of chriftiani:y, but alio to the 
rigid practice of its fublimeit countels. 
To renounce ambition, every attach- 
ment to riches, to abftain trom the en- 
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joyments of unreftrained luft, and to 
facrifice even the lawful pleafures of the 
married ftate, «we among thofe virtues, 
to which our amiable Redeemer pro- 
mufes the greateft rewards. So powerful 
was the word of life in the mouth of 
our faint, that not only the body of the 
Irish nation cheerfully fubmitted to all 
the refivaints of the gofpel, but alfo in 
every part of the kingdom, great num- 
bers of thefe newly-converted pagans, 
of both fexes, thewed the praéticability 
of the evangelical counfels, by embra- 
cing all the rigours of the religious fate, 
This ardour, diffufed over all Ireland, 
was not a temporary effort of thele 
neophites, kindled by the blaze of Pa- 
trick’s fanétity : fuch deep reots had 
thele fublime virtues, planted by him, 
and foftered by his care, taken, that Lre- 
land obtained and fupported for many 
ages, the title of the ifland of faints. 
Troops of chriftian heroes, inflamed 
with the evangelical {pirit, iflued froma 
this feminary of fublime virtue, con- 
quered fuperitition, proftrated idolatry, 
and diffufed the light of the gofpel in 
many naticns. Miflionaries from Ire- 
land fuccouied the efforts of St. Auftim 
aml his fellow labourers in converting 
the heathen Saxons, who invaded Bri- 
tain ; and communicated the knowledge 
of the gofpel, with the alphabet, to thete 
fierce, unlettered conquerors, The 
aponolical labours of the Lrith were 
extended much farther. Many nations 
of Germany ane France received the 
chriftian doétrine from their hands ; nay 
they dilplayed in Italy, which had al- 
ways been, from the time of St. Peter, 
the featof true religion, the fublimeit 


virtues of the gofpel. 
* * ™ * * 


I have, my brethren, given you a 
fhort but faithful narrative of the life 
and actions of the {piritual father of 


Ireland. He died in a good old age, 
praifing God for the wonderful fucceis 
of his labours. His pure, generous 
foul flew to the maniions of bits, te 
receive the reward mentioned by the 
prophet Daniel, faying: * thofe, whe 
inftruét many in juftice, fhall thine as 
itars for all eternity.” 
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New obfervations on the religion of the 
Chinefe, by an American traveller. 


HE moft feemingly extravagant 

accounts of their idolatry and 
fuperftition, which we meet with, may 
be fafely credited. No people are more 
the {port of religious contingencies, or 
put greater faith in lucky days. In 
pafling the Jofs * houfes, I have often 
ftopped to fee them pay their devotions. 
There is an image of a fat laughing 
old man at the upper end of the room, 
fitting in a chair, before whom is ereét- 
ed a {mall altar, whereon tapers and 
fandal wood are conftantly kept burn- 
ing. As foon as a worfhipper enters, 
he proftrates himfelf before the idol, 
and knocks his head three times on the 
ground. This done, he takes two 
pieces of wood that fit tegether, in 
the form of a kidney ; again kneels ; 
knocks his head ; holds them to Jofs ; 
and after bowing three times for his 
bleffing, throws them up. If they fall 
with both flat or both round fides up, 
it is good luck; but if one of each, it 
is unfortunate. He renews his chin- 
chin + to Jofs, and tries again. I 
have feen this repeated feven or eight 
times, till it fucceeded. He then prof- 
trates himfelf again; knocks his head 
as before; and takes a fmall earthen 
veffel, wherein are many pieces of reed 
with charaéters markedonthem. Thefe 
he thakes together: and after holding 
the veffel to Jofs, and bowing three 
times, draws out one of the fticks ; 
if it be an unlucky one, he tries again : 
and when he is fatisfied, he lights his 
taper, and fixes it before Jofs: then 
fets fire to a piece of paper, wathed 
with tin ; prefents it on the altar; bows 
three times ; and retires. 

The fame ceremonies are offered by 
the female worfhippers, none of whom 
but the lower fort are allowed to fre- 
quent public places. 

Befides thefe jofs houfes, which are 
always open, and much frequented, 


NOTES. 


* Jofs is the name of their idol. 
+ Worthip. 
Vou. VII. No. IV, 


there are large pagodas, or temples, 
where are a number of bonzes or priefts, 
who perform daily worfhip. In thefe 
temples are various idols, in the form 
of men and women—but many times 
bigger than the life, and of moft terri- 
fic appearance. There is one of a wo- 
man with many pairs of extended arms, 
which is intended as a fymbol of di- 
vine goodnels, that embraces all. In 
addition to thefe public places of wor- 
thip, every houfe and fampan f has 
its domettic deity, before whom a piece 
of fandal wood is conftantly kept burn- 
ing, which ferves at the fame time to 
perfume Jofs, and to light the worfhip~ 
per’s pipe, who morning and evening 
pays his devotions with the paper and 
candle. 

Polygamy is allowed among the Chi- 
nefe: and a man is pleafed with his 
favourite wife, and with his maker, in 
proportion to the number of fons the 
bears him : no account is made of daugh- 
ters. Synchong, the principal porce- 
lain merchant at Canton, told me one 
day, with much fatisfa&tion, that his 
wife had brought him a third fon—and 
added with an air expreflive of grati- 
tude, that Jofs was very good to him. 
*¢ Jofs loves me,”’ continued he, * be- 
caufe I make him much chin-chin.” 

The great concern of arich Chinefe, 
is to procure a pleafant {pot for a tomb ; 
for which, provided it be to his mind, 
he thinks no price too great. It mutt 
be airy, fhaded by trees, and watered 
by a running ftream, fituated on an 
eminence, and commanding an exten- 
five profpeét of land and water. So 
great is his attention to thele circum- 
ftances, that a Chinefe, on meeting 
with any extraordinary misfortune, is 
fometimes led to fuppoie, that it is be. 
caufe his father’s bones do not reft 
comfortably. In this cafe a new fitua- 
tion is taken, and confecrated by the 
priefts, and a tomb prepared, in which 
the relics of his father, removed from 
their: former abode, are depofited with 
much ceremony and expente. 


NOTE. 
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Of the increafing power and probable 
d-figns of the Englifh in the Eaft Indies , 
ath a defcription of Pulo Pinang, or 
Prince of Wales ifland. 

T is the opinion of many judicious 

obfervers, that the Englith feem to 

be aiming not only at the monopoly of 
the tea trade for Europe, but that they 
have in view the exciufive commerce of 
the eaftern divilion of the globe. The 
uew plan of government for Bengal 
and its dependencies—their late eftab- 
lishinents, both to the eaftward and wett- 
ward—the prohibitions to their fubjects 
in India agaunft felling their fhips to 
foreigners—and in thort, their whole 
conduct throngly favours the fuipicion. 
This object, and to be iure it 1s no trit- 
ling one, 1s now contidered as the great 
idol of the Englifh nation : and im con- 
iequence of it, the current of popular 
opinion carries rapidly along, every mea- 
ure which the company thinks fit to 
adopt. How :ar the Duich, whom it 
moft nearly concerns, will fuffer at- 
tempts of this kind, a few years mult 
determine. The fettlement of the 
Englith at Pulo Pinang, which enables 
them to command the whole of the na- 
vigation from the peninfula of India— 
that of Malayo, and the ifland of Su- 
matra—has nota little alarmed them: 
and the fettlemcnt of Botany bay, on 
the fouth eait coait of New Holland, 
has increaicd their iufpicions. If any 
thould be inclined to defpile a fettle- 
ment tormed by outcaft felons, let 
them remember that mighty Rome had 
not a more honourable beginning. 

‘The incieaing magnitude of the Eng- 
lith commerce with Canton, the moit 
lucrative of ail their Aiatic fa&tortes, 
duces many to believe, that the com- 
pany mediiate fome important changes 
iN the prejent fyftem for condufting it, 
This might materially afiect the other 
nations trad ng to China. Perhaps a 
commercial confederation of theie na- 
tions, tor their mutual benefit, not un- 
like the armed neutrality, during the 
late war, may be adopted, as the beft 
means of checking and defeating fuch 
exorbitant pretentions. 

The ifiand of Pulo Pinang, in the 
fivaits uf Malacca, now called by the 
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Englifh, «* Prince of Wales ifland,” 
was taken poffeflion of by them early 
in 1786. It is between twelve and thir- 
teen miles long ; its medium breadth 
about five. It has a very good and 
fafe harbour. It was given by the king 
of Queda to mr. Light, who, as captain 
ofa country fhip, had for a number of 
years been in the Malay trade, and was 
well known to his majefty ; for the 
Malay princes are each of them, the 
principal merchant in his own domi- 
nions. Its fituation, near the weft en- 
trance of the ftraits, renders it fo ad- 
vantageous in trading with thele people, 
for tin, pepper, canes, rattans, &c. that 
it has become an objeé&t of attention 
with the Bengal government. They have 
appomted mr. Light fuperintendant ; 
and fent a detachment of one hundred 
Seapoys, with a fhip of war, for its 
protection. The {ettlement is in a very 
thriving condition, there being, exclu- 
five of the garrifon, near two thoufand 
Chinefe fettled there, befides fome Ma- 
lays, who have all comfortable habita- 
tions regularly difpofed in ftreets, in- 
teriecting at right angles. The governor 
and his affiftants refide in the fort, 
which is a fquare redoubt, fortified with 
baitions : and the troops are hutted at a 
convenient dittance on the plain. The 
cncouragement given to the Malays, to 
bring ther merchandife to this place, 
where they obtain the higheft prices, and 
the certainty of receiving either opium 
or fuch commodities as they have oc- 
cafion for, and without incurring any 
rilque, has already much affeéted the 
Dutch in their commerce with  thefe 
people. Malacca, trom beang not long 
fince the emporium of thefe ftraits and 
neighbouring coafts, is now dwindled te 
a mere place of refrefhment : and the 
fettlement of Pulo Pinang will give the 
finidhing fireke to its commercial exift- 
ence. ‘There is an 2ppearance of great 
harmony in the little focisty at this new 
fettiement. ‘The trade at prefent is free, 
The tin, pepper, and other merchandife, 
colleéted here, is fold to the Europeaa 
or country fhips bound to Canton, un- 
lefs the owners prefer freighting, it gn 
their own account, 
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POR THE AMBRICAN MUSEUM, 


Remarks on longevity and fruitfulnefs. 
To the printers. 


N your mufeum for July laft, a cor- 
[ refpondent has propofed this, a- 
mong other queries, ‘* Are there any 
faéts, which prove that longevity and 
fruittulnefs have been promoted by em- 
igration to America from European 
eountries ?”’ 

There are certainly many inftances 
of longevity among the firft planters of 
all the colonies: and the faét is tre- 
guently remarked by our hiftorians and 
others, who heve written concerning 
the climate and inhabitants of Ameri- 
ca. There have alfo been many in- 
ftances, in later years, to the fame pur- 
poie. But then it muft be obferved, 
that temperance and labour are as con- 
ducive as the fea voyage and the change 
of climate to produce this effect. All 
thefe caufes together undoubtedly tend 
to confirm the health and protraét the 
lives of emigrants from Europe. On 
the contrary, fpiritous liquors, which 
are much more plenty and cheap here, 
than in Europe, tend t@ enfeeble and 
dettroy them. It is melancholy to re- 
mark how much the natives of the old 
continent, on their coming to America, 
addict themfelves to hard drinking. 
There was a foldier in general Gage’s 
army, in the year 1774, who, having 
bought a pint of New England rum, 
held up the bottle, and made the fol- 
Jowing ejaculation; ** O what a bleffed 
country is this, where a man can get 
drunk ¢wwice for fix pence!” This mi- 
ferable creature {poke the language of 
many foreigners—and I with I could 
not add, of many natives. 

With re{peét to truittulnefs—T can- 
not recollect any miftances which will 
amount toa proof, that the women of 
foreign countries are more fruitful here 
than at home; or that they furpa{s our 
gwn womenin this retpect. But I know 
women who have enngrated from our 
old towns into the new plantations, 
and have futfered le{s of the curfe which 
attends childbirth, than they were uled 
to before their enugration, Whether 


this may be accounted for by the want 
of thofe accommodations and indul- 
gences to which they had been aceuf- 
tomed, in more populous places, I will 
not fay: but I believe it isa fact, that 
nature teaches us to conform to our 
condition; and fometimes helps us to 
bear what io other circumftances we 
fhould think an intolerable burden. 
As an example and proof of this ob- 
fervation ; permit me to relate an event, 
which really happened in the courte of 
the late war: and that you may have 
the picture in its genuine colours, I 
will give it to you in the words of one 
of the actors. It is partofaletrer tound 
on board a Britith prize, in the year 
1778. 

*¢ When we arrived on the coaf# of 
Ireland, there came on a mott vioienr 
ftorm, which ftove in the ttarboara 
quarter rails, fplit the gunwele, tore « 
large piece off the ftern, by which 
means we fhipped a great deal of wa- 
ter in the cabin. To add to our dit- 
trefs, we had a lady paflenger, widow 
of a captain in the army, returning to 
her parents, pregnant with her firft child, 
and near the time of childbirth. We 
had lain-to fix days without a rag of 
fail—without any fire to cook any thing 
proper for her fituation--No woman 
but herfelf on board! The difmal no- 
vel bufinefs of nurte and aififtant fell 
to the lot of your humbie fervant; the 
captain himfelf being the principal. 

‘“* Here paufe and reflect on our titna- 
tion! A young lady of twenty-one, 
whofe fortune, on fhore, would have 
entitled her to far better attendance ! 
Beauty, virtue, good fenfe, and unaf- 
feéted modeity lay expoted!——tIt 1s 
too nice a matter to talk about—we 
will fay that the 1s now by the bietlng 
of God {ately delivered of a bov, who 
only jaluted us with a faint—eh—and 
with a fecond, took leave of us and 
of a troublerome world. 

“The firtt office bemg completed, 
we proceeded to fulfil the lait, which we 
did by putting hin into a two quart 
iron pot, and having lafhed a piece of 
canvas over it, we proceeded to the 
tifterrail, where with much folemai- 
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ty, we dropped the young gentleman 
into the lap of old ocean. We now re- 
turned to our fair patient, and rendered 
her every affiftance and nourifhment that 
our deplorable fituation would admit. 
‘Two days after, the wind abated; the 
third was a fine day ; and we had the 
pleaiure to fee our patient fo far recover- 
ed as to. look upon deck. Don't fmile, 
but admire what handy fellows we 
were! One of your land nurfes would 
have confined the poor thing a month. 
Ten days after, we got to Plymouth ; 
in four days more we landed our pa- 
tient, and in two days after fhe was in 
London, having travelled one hundred 
miles, in all, nineteen days from her 
delivery.” 


+O>- 2] => “0 
Some account of the Creek Indians. 


TO THE PRINTERS. 
A S the Creek nation, bordering 


on Georgia, with whom commif- 
fioners from the united ftates have lately 
had a conference, have become the fub- 
jet of much converfation, though they 
are little known to many of us, I pre- 
fume a fhort account of them, and the 
country they inhabit, from one who has 
been familiar with them, will not be 
ungrateful to you. 

The Creeks, who call themfelves 
Mufcokies, are compofed of various 
tribes, who, after tedious wars, thought 
it good policy to unite to fupport them- 
{elves againit the Chactaws, &c. They 
confift of the Apalakias, Alibamons, 
Abecas, Cawittaws, Coofas, Confhacs, 
Coofaétes, Chacfihoomas, Natchez, O- 
conis, Okohoys, Pakanas, Oakmulgis, 
Taenfas, Talepoofas, Weetumkas, and 
fome others. ‘Their union has not only 
anf{wered their firft hope, but enabled 
them to overawe the Chattaws and 
other nations. 

They inhabit a noble and fruitful 
country, where they will become civi- 
lized, more and more every year; and 
where they, or fome other people, more 
civilized and powerful, will one day en- 
joy all the bieflings, which the fuperior 
advantages of their foil, climate, and fi- 





tuation can beftow. They arean expert, 
fagacious, politic people—-extremely 
jealous of their rights—averfe to parting 
with their lands—and determined to de- 
ferid them againft all invafions, to the 
utmoft extremity. 

They are remarkably well fhaped ; 
are expert fwimmers ; and are a fpright- 
ly hardy race. They teach their horfes 
tofwim in a very extraordinary man- 
ner ; and find great ufe therein, in their 
war parties. ‘They have abundance of 
tame cattle and fwine—turkeys, ducks, 
and other poultry : they cultivate tobac- 
co, rice, Indian corn, potatoes, beans, 
peas, cabbage, &c. 

Their country abounds with melons, 
peaches, ftrawberries, plumbs, grapes, 
and fome other fruits. 

To ftrangers they are hofpitable— 
nay liberally kind to excefs, even to 
white men, when any above the rank of 
a trader vifits them. With thofe they 
are punétual, and honeft in their deal- 
ings: and they afford them protection 
from all infults. Many of the nation 
are addiéted to trade as principals, or as 
factors for the London company, who 
are allowed by the Spaniards a free trade 
with them, in a ftipulated number of fhips 
from London arnually. 

Their women are handfome : and 
confidering their ftate of civilization, 
many of them are very cleanly. Their 
drefles at feftivals and public dances, 
are rich andexpenfive. They are exceed- 
ingly attentive to ftrangers, whom they 
ferve with excellent provifions, well 
cooked, which are always accompanied 
with a bottle of cryftaline bear’s oil, 
and another of virgin honey, full as 
pure. 

Their country, or what they claim, 
is bounded northward by nearly the 
34th degree of latitude ; and extends 
from the Tombecklee or Mobille river, 
to the Atlantic ocean. Itis well watered 
by many navigable ftreams, leading to 
bays and harbours, which will become 
of great importance in peace and war ; 
and is abundant in deer, bears, wild 
turkeys, and {mall game. 

The men value themfelves on being 
good hunters, fifhermen, and warriors, 
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fo much that their women ftill do moft 
of the work of the field, whichin this 
fine country and climate, is not very la- 
borious. They are, however, adopting 
the ufe of black flaves. 

They are the only red people I know, 
who frequently keep by them ftores of 
liquor, by way of refrefhment only ; 
or who make any great ufe of milk, 
eggs, and honey. 

Their country, amongft other valua- 
ble commodities, is poffeffed of a num- 
ber of extraordinary {alt fprings, fome 
of which produce one third falt. And 
their rivers are remarkably ftored with 
the beft of fith. 

Hojfpitable and kind as thefe people 
are to friends, they are, if poffible, {till 
more invetera'¢ to enemies, which is an 
exception to true bravery ; but it is the 
effect of their education. 

Whilft the Britith poffeffed the fea 
coafts of Eaft and Weft Florida, the 
Creeks lived on good terms with them : 
and they are now in as ftrict friendthip 
with the Spaniards, who cultivate their 
efteem with great attention, and ftriét 
regard to juftice, indeed with a liberality 
{ome other nations are ftrangers to : no 
nation has a more contemptible opinion 
of the white men’s faithy in general, 
than thefe people. Yet they place great 
confidence in the united ftates ; and 
with to agree with them, upon a perma- 
nent boundary, ever which the fouthern 
itates fhall not trefpafs. 

Mr. Mazgillivrie, whofe mother was 
principal of the nation, and who has 
feveral fifters married to leading men, 
is fo highly efteemed for his merits, that 
they have formally eleéted him their fo- 
vereizn, and vetted him with confidera- 
ble powers. This gentleman wifhed to 
have remained a citizen of the united 
ftates : but having ferved under the Bri- 
tith during the late war, and his proper- 
ty being confiderable in Georgia, he 
could not be indulged: he therefore re- 
tired amongit his triends, and has zea- 
loufly taken part in their interefts and 
politics . 

What may be the event, time will 
evince : but it is to be hoped, that the 
conciliatory meatures, adopted in all 


Indian tranfaétions by the united ftates, 

will have the defired good effe&'s. T. E. 

[N. B. The delay of the above was 

occafioned by its having been miflaid. J 
OS BD] -0- 

Remarks on the inflalment-law of S. 
Carolina. Extraéted from a letter, 
written by a traveller to bis friend. 

VERY form of government has 
kK its inconveniences : and it is an 
evil incident to republics, that fome- 
times, the great body of the people are 
feized with a kind of epidemic mad- 
nefs, and, like an irrefiftable torrent, 
rufh on to their own ruin. The repub- 
lics of Greece are a ftriking inftance 
of this. When this is the cafe, the 
difinterefted and enlightened few, who 
have efcaped the general phrenfy, can 
do little more than fit in filence and af- 
tonifhment, waiting the return of the 
public reafon. This is fearcely to be 
expected until the people be brought to 
feel the fatal effeéts of their own mad- 
nefs and folly. Then, and generally 
not before, will they come to their 

fenfes, and turn their courfe, This, I 

hope, will foon be the cafe with the 

people of South Carolina. The fooner 
the better. If they fhould blindly per- 
fift in their prefent political meafures, 

a few years longer, I fear repentance 

will come too late. The wretched tem- 

porary expedients of paper currency 
and inftalment laws, can put off the 
evil day only for a fhort time; and, if 
perfifted in, muft at lait bring on cer- 
tain and inevitable ruin. The only 
ftable foundations of good government 
are juftice and veracity. ‘That politi- 
cal fyftem, however flattering, which 
has not thefe for its bafis, can never be 
permanent, nor calculated te produce 
public welfare. Every law which en- 
croaches on thefe, mult in the end prove 
pernicious to the community. For the 
prefent, it may operate for the eafe and 
convenience of individuals; but can 
never be productive of general and 
laiting utility. According to my idea 

of the inftalment law, it is certainly a 

dire&t and open violation of both truth 

and juitice. It deftroys the faith of 
private centyats; diffolves the firmelt 
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obligations ; and counteraéts that firft 
diate of natural juftice, that ‘* every 
man fhould have his due.” For ail 
this, neceflity is pleaded. Dire, indeed, 
muft that neceffity be, which can au- 
thorife fuch a flagrant outrage on the 
facred laws of juftice and veracity. But 
when this neceffity comes to be ex- 
plained, it amounts to little more than 
the neceflity of fupporting or indulging 
a number of prodigal debtors, who, 
if obliged to do juftice to their credi- 
tors, muft ftoop from their prefent ftyle 
of life, and no longer revel in luxury, 
on the property of others. Such, I am 
well inftruéted, is the character of the 
sreateft number of debtors in this ftate. 
Some compaffion is due to the honeft and 
induftrious poor, who live frugally, and 
have been obliged to create debts to fup- 
ply the real neceffaries of life. Thefe I 
find are very few. But thofe of the op- 
pofite character, who have involved 
themfelves, by their own vicious and 
extravagant courfes, are indeed numer- 
ous ; and while they difcover no difpo- 
fition to reform their manners, or re- 
trench from their luxury, in my judg- 
ment, neither deferve mercy, nor have 
any cleim to indulgence. And yet to 
uphold fuch in elegance and fplendor, 
the widow and orphan, who have feen 
better days, muft feel the hard hand of 
penury—hundreds of honeft creditors 
muft be diftrefled—faith, honour, juf- 
tice, muft be violated. To acool ob- 
ferver, who is not embroiled in politics 
or parties, fuch measures, I think, muft 
appear little fhort of downright politi- 
eal madnefs. Itis fapping the very foun- 
dations of government. Should you, 
my friend, fee a man hewing away the 
main pillars of his houfe, in order to 
decorate fome of the apartments, or 
make them more warm and convenient 
for the lodgers, would you not fufpeét 
the fanity of his head? Would you not 
defpife the ignorance, or laugh at the 
folly, of that phyfician, who, to preferve 
the beauty, or eafe the pain, of a leg 
or an arm, fhould transter the offend- 
ing matter to fome nobler organ, or 
make a revulfion to the feat of life? 
Not lefs abfurd appears to me the polt- 


cy of a prevailing party in S. Carolina, 
For my part, I cannot fee the neceflity 
of taking fuch defperate meafures to 
fupport debtors of the above defcrip- 
tion. Generally fpeaking, they are not 
only the moft uielefs citizens, but in 
many refpeSts exceedingly pernicious 
to the community. They do infinite 
milchief, by the examples of diffipation 
and extravagance which they fet before 
others. In this way hundreds of thought- 
lefs youth are led into habits of idle- 
nefs and profufion, with all their train 
of attendant vices, which in the natur- 
al ftream of things, tend to bring a 
mortal confumption on the body poli- 
tic. Hence I am led to conclude that 
the fooner the property of thefe men is 
given upto their creditors, the better. 
Many of them mutt then be reduced to 
poverty ; and will be no longer able to 
lead diffolute lives, and corrupt others 
by the poifon of their example. They 
muft then work, or ftarve. 

It is a trite, and I thinka true obfer- 
vation, that ‘* honefty is the beft poli- 
cy:”’ and I am not able to fee, that the 
fupperting fuch debtors, as we are now 
{peaking of, is an object of fuch mag- 
nitude, that the courfe of juitice fhould 
be ftopped, ,or even embarraffed and re- 
tarded on that account. The fober and 
induftrious, who attend to their bufi- 
nefs—live within their income—and 
pay their public and private dues—are 
beyond doubt the moft worthy and ule- 
ful members of the community. One 
of thefe is worth a hundred {pendthrifts ; 
and better deferves the public attention. 
Thefe are the men who ought to be 
protected, encouraged, favoured, and 
fupported by the laws of every ftate. 
And yet thefe are the very men who 
fuffer by the inftalment law. I have 
converied with a number of them, who 
are at once enraged and embarraffed, 
depreffed and difcouraged. 

My furprife to find fuch a law oper- 
ating among a fenfible and enlightened 
people, has led me into thefe reflexions, 
and drawn out this letter to an unufual 
length. I fhall therefore trefpafs no 
turther on your patience, than to add, 
that the abevementioned law has, by a 
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Jate aft, been prolonged from three to 
five years; and in the fame way, may 
be prolonged to five hundred, were it 
poffible for any government fo long to 
efcape political perdition, under the 
operation of fuch alaw. This laft is a 
moft mortifying circumftance to credi- 
tors. Itholds them in a ftate of continual 
fufpenfe and anxiety, which is of all 
others the moft painful to the mind. 
So that upon the whole, it is a moot 
point with me, whether they would 


fuffer more, were a law paffed at once 
for the abolition of all debts. This 
would cut the matter fhort; and at leaft 
free them from their prefent tormenting 
fufpenfe. They would then know the 
worft—fee what they had to depend 
upon—and by redoubling their dili- 
gence, and accommodating their mode 
of living to their circumftances—might, 
in fome meafure, recover their lofles, 
and live much more happily than at 
prefent. Yours, &c. 


Oo SOS ~0" 


Exports from the port of Philadelphia in 1788, to Europe and the Eaft Indies—to 
the united flates—to the Wet Indies—and to Britifb and Spanifh America. 


Eur.&Eaft I. 

Anchors and cables, 

Bar iron and fteel—tons, 106 
bars, 2,689 
bundles, 

Bricks, 

Bees’ wax—hhds. 50 

tierces, 130 
barrels, &n 
boxes, 14 
Beets and onions—barrels, 
bufhels, 
ropes, 
Brown fugar—hhds. 
tierces, 
barrels, 
boxes, 

Bread—barrels, 1,912 
kegs, 39391 
tierces, ‘ 
hhds. 

Beef and pork—barrels, 1,998 

tubs, 40 

Butter and lard—barrels, 25 

kegs, 457 
Brandy, rum and gin—kegs =. 1,453 
cafes, 
pipes, 53 
barrels, 4 
calks, 77 
3-4 do. 12 
hhds, 143 
tierces, 
Cafes bottled liquor, 333 
hampers, i) 


Caboules aad ftoves, 


Unit. St. W.Ind, B.&Sp. Amer. 


17 
676 12 19 
13,104 468 210 
231 
184,459 72,725 499752 
{ 
223 
$74 
1,300 31,334 400 
480 14 
16 
493 
34 
8,330 21,865 693 
45551 20,226 1,266 
364 116 
209 
1,108 4,369 105 
126 
2 37 24 
1,275 203 
358 25 
19323 5 
130 37 
66 
776 4 
17 
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Eur.&EaftI, Unit. St. W. Ind. B. & Sp. Amer. 


Cherry brandy—pipe, t 
cafks, 11 
cafes, 200 
Cheefe—barrels, 
Cider and vinegar—hhds. 4 
tierces, 
barrels, 
Coffee—hhds. 4 
barrels, 2 
bags, 

Chairs, 132 

Chocolate & fper. candles—catks, 30 

boxes 87 

Cranberries, apples,&nuts—bbls. 66 

kegs, 16 

Copper nails—catks, 9 

Coals—buthels, 1,200 

Cotton—bales, 286 

Dutch fans and fcreens, 

Flaxfeed—hhds. 6,976 
half do. 3,113 
barrels, 537 
bufhels, 10,489 

Furs and fkins—hhds, 129 

tierces, 10 
Flour—barrels, 67,738 
half do. 45133 

hhds. 

Fifh—hhds. 60 
barrels, 63 
kegs, 
chetts, 29 
quintals, 

Flax—lbs. 2,016 

Frame houfes, 

Frame of a veffel, 

Ginfeng—cafks, 264 
barrels, 89 
hhds. 
tierces, 

Grindftones, 

Horn-tips—catks, 27 

Hams—hhkds. 54 

tierces, 144 
barrels, 50 
Ham powder & ftarch—barrels, 16 
boxes, 8 
kegs, 

Hoaps, 

Honey—catks, 40 

barrels, 43 
kegs, 165 
Hides, 2,356 


45 
406 


133 
149 
3,804. 


250 


38,058 
25474 


192 
25 


266 
118 


iit 


1z 


§2 


16 

199 

192 

13 

95 
60, 

89,099 


40 


84 


102 


$° 


35 


18 
12 
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Indigo—kegs, 20 
tierces, 73 
barrels, 15 

Tron wire—tons, 2 

Indian corn & oats—bufhels, 39,00¢ 
hhds. 

barrels, 
tron hoops—tons, 
bundles, 
Leather—-boxes, 
bundles, 
fides, 

Lumber—feet, 328,325 

Logwood & braziletto—tons, 22 

pieces, 

Live oak, &c.—piec 2,023 

Loaf fugur—hhds. 

tierces, 
barrels, 

Mahog. & walnut—planks, x8 
logs, 249 
feet, 

Muftard—boxes, 

Midlings,Ind.meal,&c.—bbls. 1,433 

hhds. 

Marble—cafes, 7 

Miill ftones, 

Melafles—hhds. 


Merchandize—hhds. (contents a2 
tierces, unknown.) 91 


barrels, &9 
kegs, 33 
firkins, 9 
boxes, 112 
packs, 32 
trunks, 
cales, 
crates, j 
pipes, 
jars, 
Naval ftores—barreis, 3,528 
Nicaragua wood—tons, 488 
logs, 37,322 
Nail rods—tons, 
bundles, 
Oil—tierces, 
barrels, ri 
boxes, 
Oars and handfpikes, 1,332 


Pleafure carriages 

Potatoes, apples, & nuts—hhds. 
bbls. 
buthels, 


Vou. VII. No. IV. 2B 


33 


2,384,094 


20 


32 


13,949 
25527 


936 


212 


$2 


1,035 
1,449 


bg 


Eur.&EatI. Unit. St. W.Ind. B.& Sp. Amer, 


13792 
7,914 


657 


300 
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Pearl and pot-afh—tierces, 236 
barrels, 149 
Paper & pafteboard—bales, 
boxes, 
rheams, 
Pig-iron—tons, 93 
Peas and beans—hbhds. 
tierces, 
barrels, 
kegs, 
buthels, 
Porter and beer—hog theads, 56 
cafks, 102 
barrels, 27 
boxes, 17 
tierces, 
hampers, 
Rye meal—barrels, 
Rice—tierces, 2,334 
Shingles, 
bundles, 
Staves and heading, 2,033,802 
Steel—bars, 1,805 
Sherts and bran—hhds. 
bushels, 
Snake root—hhds. 6 
tierces, + 
Saddle trees, 
Soap and candles—boxes, 37 
Shooks, . 
Salt—buthels, 1338 
barrels, 
Snuff—boxes, 
barrels, 6 
hofheads, 
tierces, 
kegs, 
Stills and worms, 
Shrub—hogfheads, 6 
cafes, 339 
barrels, 4 
Sheep, 
Spruce—boxes, 24 
Ship ftuff-—hog fheads, 
barrels, 
Sugar—tierces, 5 
Sturgeon & oyfters—kegs, 206 
Sheet copper—cafes, 14 
Share moulds, 
Spirits of turpentine—barrels, 17 
Seeds and plants—cafes, 23 
‘Tallow—barrels, 


‘Tember—picces, 


835 
34 
3,436 


66 


35,720 
139 

7,973 
288 
3,731 
22,053 
31 


225 
14 
112 
21 
69 


87 


313 


$9 


mon 
409 


420 


1,520 
1,557 
4»744,687 
471 
1,870,403 


Eur.&EaftI. Unit.St. W.Ind. B.&Sp. Amer, 


64,097 


20,359 


235 


300 


34 
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Eur.&Eaft Indies, Unit. St. W.Ind. B.&Sp. Amer’ 


Tobacco=tierces, 16 
barrels, sz 27 
hofheads, 2,910 76 11g 
boxes, 7 6 
Tea—chefts, 706 10 ? 
1-2 ditto, 126 
1-4 ditto, 272 
1-$ ditto, 40 
boxes, 135 
Wheat, &c.—bufhels 154,768 6,732 
hog fheads 81 25 
barrels 72 40 
Wagons, carts & drays, 62 30 
Wine—pypes, 780 616 3° - 
half do. 169 7 Sj 
hog theads, 116 
quarter catks, 439 909 7° 23 
cafes, 583 457 45 
tierces, 25 
kegs, 17 
boxes, 22 
Whalebone—packs, 13 
Wheelbarrows, &c. 118 18 
Windior chairs, I32 0 3,804 
-0- Sa 0- 


A wvalediftory oration, delivered at 


Princeton college, in 1784. 


: a mind, that is tenderly fuf- 
ceptible, and ftrongly retentive 
of early impreffions, few things are more 
painful than to be parted from an ob- 
je&t with which it has long been familiar. 
Man ts acreature of habit ; what he has 
long been acquainted with, he becomes 
attached to, from thy fingle caufe. I 
would not,” jays an eminent French phi- 
lofopher, * have anold poft pulled up, 
or an aged tree cut down, which I have 
long been ufed to behold and vifit.” 
But when the obieét has infinuated itfelf 
into our hearts, by its conformity to 
the principles of tafte, or its congeniality 
with our affectionate feclings, we la- 
ment the feparation with tenfold afflic- 
tion—we paufe on thofe circumétances or 
fcenes, which were mott pleafing—and 
by a comparifon, with fuch as future 
lite may prefent, augment the diltrels 
ef parting. 

With fuch fentiments it is, that on 


the prefent occafion, we addrefs you, 
reverend and worthy gentlemen. When 
we call to mind that the inftitution, at 
which we have received the rudiments 
of our education, the feminary where we 
have been inftruéted in the fublime art 
of promoting our own beft happinefs, 
by reverence to our Maker, and ufeful- 
nefs to man, is patronized and fuperin- 
tended by your goodnefs, and fidelity— 
when we remember, that under your 
guardian care, it has flourifhed, and we 
have been highly benefited, our hearts 
glow with gratitude, to the mediate in- 
ftruments of our privileges and our hap- 
pineis. Often, in the courfe of our fu- 
ture days, as we fenfibly fecl the ad- 
vantages that refult from a liberal and 
religious education—often, as we find 
the cup of life fweetened by the ingredi- 
ents of knowledge and virtue—we will 
remember the fount at which it was fil- 
led, and as we quaff it off, pay you, re- 
verend and worthy gentlemen, a tii- 
bute of thanks, and from hearts fraught 
with gratitude and affection, breathe a 
















































‘prayer to heaven, for the health and hap- 
pineis of the honourable board of trul- 
tees of Naffau hail. 


The prefident. 


To you, reverend and dear fir, we 
cannot turn at this time without emo- 
tion of a grateful and penfive kind. For 
when, through the avenue of the laft 
years of our lite, we trace the many 
fweet fcenes that break on the mental 
fight—when we recail the inftruétions, 
we have received from your lips ; and 
recollect how well they are calculated 
to plant peace in our own bofoms, and 
to enable us to cOmmunicate it to 
others ; the levity of youth gives way to 
the deep gratitude of riper years, and 
the reverence of the pupil is loft in the 
affeétion of achild. May the fentiments, 
infpired by your enlightning leffons, 
never be erafed ! May they anfwer the 
good purpofes, for which they were de- 
livered ! and to periods yet far remote, 
bear an honourable teftimony of your 
capacity and fidelity, in training the 
youth, entrufted to your care, to habits 
of induftry, temperance and piety ! And 
that yourtelf, reverend and dear fir, whofe 
high attainments in political and literary 
knowledge, have not been able to ftop 
the foot of Time—that yourfelf, while 
drawing near to the clofe of your pilgri- 
mage, may, yet in health and peace, live 
to fee thefe plants of your care, blof- 
fom and produce much fruit—is the 
fincere with of your affectionate pupils. 

Viccprcfident. 

But to the more immedicte direétor 
of our youthful purfuits—to our guide— 
teacher—and friend—what fhall the 
debtors of his goodnefs—the laft born 
of his care and inftrvétion, fay ? Shall 


they approach him, with reverence of 


his talents—with gratitude fer his at- 
tention-—or with witfhes for his happi- 
nefs ? Alus—reverence tefore him looks 
up and is filent—gratitude exceeds the 
power of language—and wifhes tor his 
happinefs, impaiiently wait the occation 
of evincing their fincerity. Yet duty, 
and the oceafion, prompt ore parting 
tribute. wind what, beloved fir, can we, 


whom your lips and condué have 
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equally inftruéted, offer with hopes of 


acceptance, better than the warm emo- 
tions of grateful minds ? We would al- 
fo pray for your health, for that health 
which the fons of fcience—which the 
lovers of mankind—and the parents of 
promifing fons, have fuch reafon to 
pray may be preferved perfect. 

May you be long continued a bleffing 
to this inftitution—to your country—to 
religion—and the world : and while you 
continue to form the minds of the A- 
merican youth—the rude Indian and de- 
graded African fhall unite in praiie 
of that advocate, who could fo ably 
maintain the caufe of human nature, 
and prove their affinity to their haughty 
oppreffors. In admiration of the fame 
character, we alfo could long dwell with 
pleafure—but the occation enjoins bre- 
vity. We would, therefore,conclude this 
our falutation, by wifhing you encreated 
health, and happinefs equal to your 
merit—happinefs fuch as the world can 
neither give nor take away. 

The gentlemen of the faculty wi!l 
permit us to addrefs them alfo with lips 
of fincerity, and hearts of affeétion. 
The many fcenes, in which they have 
jointly contributed their exertions to- 
wards the improvement ot our minds, 
mutt not pafs unnoticed. The informa- 
tion daily communicated, in the cham- 
ber of recitation—the principles initil- 
led at our morning and evening meet- 
ings, in the hall of devotion, rife on our 
memory like the lights of evening, to 
guide and to refrefh us. They thall not 
be forgotten : they fhall live, while the 
taper of life continues to burn—and as 
often as they recur to memory, prompt 
us to thank thoie, whom we now with 
unfeigned fincerity with all health, peace, 
and profperity. 

My beloved friends 2nd clafsmates, 
when Affection turns her eye towards 
you, every feeling of the heart meits ; 
every tender image is awakened in the 
befom—the recollediion cf the moit 
pleating fcenes, that have gladdened 
lite—a refurvey of blended enjoyments 
in which the heart, the fancy, and the 
underftanding have united, rufh on the 
foul, and abiorb all ker powers. Tivic 
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once have charmed: but alas, under the 
impreflion, that they fhall charm no 
more, how fhall I effeét my falutation 
to you ? fain would I at this folemn cri- 
fis, inthe concluding aét of the drama, 
colles&t in a groupe the moit intereiting 
{cenes, in which we have been mutually 
engaged, the moft happy moments we 
have patled together, and placing them 
before you, as the beft prayer I could 
offer—as the laft requett I could make— 
pray you, by thete, always to bear in 
memory the pious and wile precepts, 
you have received at yonder tnftitution— 
to refift the fyren voice of tempation, 
that would feduce you from the path 
of innocence and peace—and to p rie- 
vere in devotion to heaven, and charity 
to man. 

This I offer as my lat—my parting 
wifh—on fuch anoccaiion I can never 
offer it again. But, reit affured, it fhall 
jong live in my bofom—a bofom which 
my dear clailmates may confidently be- 
lieve, will uniformly beat with a fincere 
with th: at they may cver enjoy the blef- 
fings of health and content—and that 
hey may find every detire gratified, 
that is confiitent with innocence, or ap- 
proved by reafon. 

Students of Naffau ball. 

And let my much efteemed friends, 
the ftudents of Naffau hall alio be admo- 
nith'd of the importance of duly improv- 
ing thofe talents, which are now put 
in their hands. It is but a fhort time, 
fince we were fituated as you. Ina fhort 
time to come, you will take our place. 
The iapic of times rapid, and unceating. 
Soon thall we all lunch together into 
the ocean of lite. Whtlpools and quick- 
fands will there await us. Let us an - 
pare for them betimes ; prucence and 
virtue will there be our beit defence 
ond prudence and virtue thould be carly, 
to be fuccetsfuily cultivated. The pre- 
{ent moment ts all that heaven allows us 
to call our own. Improve that well, 
my dear fellow ttudents, that when you 


come to leave thefe peacetul teats, of 


fcrence and of virwue, you may poffels 
yourteit of thet bleing which Golcon- 
d:’s or Chili's mines cann t purchate— 


oF happinets, the fruit ot wil fomand of 


Oration on capital punifbments. 19+ 
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virtue, the enjoyment of which, your 
late fellow ftudents as fincerely with 
you, as you can with yourfelves. 

To the audience. 

Yet while thus engaged in offering 
wifhes for health end happine{s, to 
thofe we have long been connested 
with, by the ties of friendfhip or an- 
thority, we fhould not forget the atten- 
tions due to fo polite an affembly. 
Oliged by their kindnefs, we would fain 
offer them our fincereft thanks, and 
animated by their finiles on our earlieit 
performances, we would with to point 
their attention, to future days, when 
the bloffom fhall have ripened into fruit, 
and when the intelle&s which are now 
imbibing rays of knowledge, fhali 
in their tu in wi tely diffufe over others 
the effulzenceor truth. 


onde SS => ==> +-4 > 


FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
An oration intended to have been Spoken 
ata late commencement, on the un- 
lawofulne/s and impolicy of capital 
puni/bments, and the proper means of 
reforming criminals. By a citizen of 


Maryland.—P. 98 


oO pre pofe an hofpital, for the re- 
forination of criminals, is 4 new 
attempt, an! may perhaps tend more to 
excite the ridicule, than the candid at- 


ention of thofs who eftimat opinions 
by their antiquity. et it be remem- 
bered, however, that the thor: fight 
ednefs of the human min’, often make 
it neceflary to wade through the fer of 
conjecture to the fhore of truth. And 
if proie€&tors in this way mits the dei 
tined place, it by no means proves thai 


fuch a place does not exitt: and whe 
they return, they may, 2t leaft, cla: 
the praife of Inudableambhition. I thai! 
therefore beg permifion to propofe 
few hints, which may hoth evince the 
practicability cf reforming criminals, 
and furrith the outlines of a proper plan. 
1. Religions exerc! 
plied with good effect. The power of 
facred oratory 1s irrefiftible. There 
have been inttances of the mot harden- 
ed criminals relenting and melting into 


tears, upon a lively reprefentatton of 


es might be ap- 
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their vices and their {piritual ftate in the 
glais of chriftianity. And when this 
is once efteéted, may they not by read- 
ing the fcripture, prayer, and the influ- 
ence of divine grace, be led, through 
the various fteps of conviction, re- 
morfe, and repentance, to a thorough 
amendment? ‘To deny this, is to call 
in queftion the truth of the facred ora- 
cles, and to overthrow the deareft hopes 
of fallible man. And when this bleif- 
ed work 1s brought to a confummation, 
the penitent is reftored to the favour of 
heaven, and may certainly be permit- 
ted to refume his ftation among men. 

2. Solitude and darkneis are known 
to have a powerful influence on the 
mind. When the avenue of external 
fenfe is fhut, and every acceflion of 
ideas from without precluded—the foul 
becomes an objeét to herfelf: her agi- 
tations fubfide: and her faculties tend 
to the natural equipoife. In the cafe of 
the criminal, this is the moft important 
point. The order of the faculties pro- 
duces order in their operation. Con{ci- 
ence afcends her throne: the fumes, 
railed by the ftorm of paffions, vanith : 
vice appears in all its deformity ; and 
the mind is again linked to virtue by ail 
the attractions of native beauty and of 
intereft. 

3. Fafting, hard labour, and bodily 
pain, may, in certain cafes, be fuccefs- 
fully applied in the reformatiop of cri- 
minals. To thefe may be added, want 
of fleep, particular kinds of diet and 
drink, and many herbs and minerals, 
ufed medicinally. Thefe, indeed, af- 
fe&t only the bedy anmediately: but 
that they ultimately affeét the mind, is 
ebvious. The great difficulty is, to 
form a fyitem, founded on reafon 
and experience, by which thefe may be 


applied with certainty. The idea of 


phyfical applications, for moral difor- 
ders, is comparatively new: and fome 
may account it wild and romantic. To 
me, however, it has always appeared 
plaufible—-even rational, Modern phi- 
lofophy has watcly determined to ba- 
nifh fyttem-building, and to take ex- 
periment for her guide. Now, expert- 


ment plainly points out fuch a mutual 
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connexion, and ftrict fympathy, be- 
tween the human foul and body, that 
it feems as if the author of nature in- 
tended this, hitherto negle&ted, point, 
as one of the fubjeéts of ufefwl invefti- 
gation—and, perhaps, as a grand in- 
ftrument of future reformation and hap- 
pinefs among mankind. 

The three foregoing heads form the 
ground-work of a plan which may, 
when duly improved, terminate in grea- 
ter fuccefs than is at prefent imagined, 
Let proper receptacles be provided for 
criminals: and let them be fuperin- 
tended by men eminent for their expe- 
rience and their knowledge of human 
nature, who fhall have a difcretionary 
power to determine the duration of the 
confinement, and to vary the mode of 
treatment, according to the cafe and 
behaviour of the culprit. Here it will 
be objected, that a free people ought tg 
know exrétly the laws, and the punifh- 
ments which they denounce. This ig 
trne with regard to what conftitutes a 
crime, and the mode of conviction. 
But when acriminal ts once condemned 
by the known laws of his country ; 
there cannot be any thing unreafonable 
in committing the mode of punifhment 
to benevolent and well-informed qnen, 
who, independent in their office; and 
merciful in their difpofiion, could have 
no view but his reformation and hap- 
pinefs. 

Some objeét, that hardened villains, 
particularly murderers, are beyond the 
poffibility of reformation. This is 
affertion unwarranted by experience, 
There have been inftances of murder- 
ers, who efcaped detection, reforming 
and living exemplary lives. The re- 

verfe, indeed, is often the cafe of thofe 
who break prifon, or are pardoned at 


the foot of the gallows. The reafon of 


this difference is plain. In the latter 
cate, they have been expofed to the gaze 
of the world, and dragged about in 
chains, as fo many monfters in human 
fhape: and this effaces the fenfe ot 
fame, hardens the heart, and inftead 
of remorie, excites indignation and fe- 


rucity. In the former cate, a fenfe of 


reputation remains ; the door to future 
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virtue and efteem is ftill open ; the cri- 
minal paflion gradually fubfides; and 
confcience refumes her authority. Now 
all thefe good effects might be fecured 
by the propofed plan of confinement : 
and there is a moral certainty, that un- 
der proper management, they would 
terminate in the entire reformation otf 
the criminal. 

But, admitting that we could never 
attain fuch a certainty of his reforma- 
tion, as to juftify usin prudence in 
letting him refume his plaee in fociety— 
where is the impropriety of making him 
a prifoner for life? The labour of a 
human being is certainly more than a 
compenfation for his maintenance. And 
as his treatment might be, and ought 
to be, mild, and no apprehention of a 
violent death before him—he would not 
be tempted to thofe daring aéts for ef- 
caping, which, in our prefent crimin- 
als, originate from fear and defperation. 

When I reflect on this fubjeét, and 
hear Confcience, Religion, and Policy 
uniting their voices in concert—and be- 
hold Mercy coming forward, with up- 
lifted hands and afpeéct benign, to plead 
in the fame divine caufe—and again, 
when I take a view of the improve- 
ments of the prefent age, and that li- 
beral turn of thinking, that averfenefs 
to the flavery of habit which forms fo 
bright a feature of the American cha- 
racter—lI feel myfelf cheered with the 
hope that the period is not very diitant, 
when humanity will affert her mghts— 
when revenge and cruelty fhall be held 
as repugnant to the fpuit of chriftian 
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government, as they are to the fpirit of 
chriftianity. 

To you, wherever you are, whofe 
hearts melt at the tale of wee—whote 
generous fouls, fpurning the thackles 
of prejudice, are prepared to liften to 
the groan of milery, the complaint of 
pity—to you I appeal, becaufe you 
alone are the competent judges. Come 
and decide this queition. Bring along 
religion—bring the fpirit of true policy 
—bring reafon—bring juitice : we are 
not atraid of their feverelt infpection. 
Do you obferve yonder criminal ? Ah! 
why are his hands loaded with fetters t 
why tuch a doleful clank of chains, as 
he flowly moves along his galled legs ! 
whence that pale and fqualid counte- 
nance! They are dragging him from a 
loathiome dungeon, the former echo of 
his groans, to the fatal tree. And 
whence this dire feverity ? Impelled by 
folly in a hapleis hour, he had ftolen his 
neighbour's horfe. And mutt he be hur- 
ried out of the world by a violent death ? 
Forbid it heaven ! He holds up his 
trembling hands for mercy—he deplores 
his error ; tor his heartis yet uncor- 
rupted. See his helplets wite and tender 
babes : their thricks pierce the tkies— 
they tear their hair-—the powers of na- 
ture are exhautted—they tamt. And 
muft he fuffer ? Rite, Humanity ! 
Juftice ! rite, Poucy ! refcwe the un- 
happy man trom dettruction: remove 
him for a while to the abodes of reflex. 
ion: and reitore hin to his family, to 
his country, and tovirtues . 
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An effay on the caufes of the variety of 
complexion and figure in the human 
fpectes. By the rev. Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, D. D. vice-prefident, and 
profeffor of moral philofophy in the col- 
lege of New Ferfey ; and M. A.P. S. 
—Continued from Vol. V1. page 24%. 

Have faid, that the procels of nature 

in this as in all her other works, is in- 
explicable. One fecondary caufe, howe- 
ver, may be pointed out, which ieems 


to have confiderable influence on tbe 





event ®. Connexions in marrige « 
TE. 
® Befules this, men will foon difcover, 
thole kinds of di , an 1 thet modes of 
ving, that willbe molt tavourable to 


their ideas. The power of imagination, 
in pregnant women, might perhaps dl 
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gencrally be formed on this idea of hu- 
man beauty in any country. An infiu- 
ence this which will gradually approx- 
imate the countenance towards one 
common ftandard. If men, in the affiur 
of marrizge, were a3 much under ma- 
nagement as fome other animals, an 
abfolute ruler might accomplith, in his 
dominions, almoft any idea of the hu- 
mian form. But left, as this connexion 
is, to the paffions and interefts of indi- 
viduals, it is more irregular and imper- 
fect in its operations. And the negli- 
gence of the vulgar, arifing from their 
want of tafte, impedes, in fome degree, 
the general etfeét. There is, however, 
a common idea which men, infenfibly 
to themfelves, and almoft’ without de- 
fign, purfue: and they purfue it with 
more or lefs fucceis, in proportion to 
the rank and tafte of difierent clalles 
in fociety, where they do not happen, 
i particular inftances, to be governed, 
in connexions of marriage, by intereft 
ever void of taite. The fuperior ranks 
will always be firft, and, in general, 
moti improved, according to the pre- 
valent idea of national beauty; becaufe 
they have it, more than others, in their 
power to form matiimonial connexions 
favourable to this end. The Perfian 
nebility, improved in their idea of 
beauty, by their removal to a new cli- 
mate, and a new flate of fociety, have, 
within a few races, almott effaced the 
characters of their Tartarian  ovigin. 
The ‘Tartars, from whom they are de- 
icended, are among the mott deturmed 
md ftupid nations upen earth. The 
Perfians, by obtaining the moft beau- 
titul and ag eeable women from every 


ron to extremes on the other hand. 
they deny entirely the influcnce of 
imagination. But fince the emotions 
of jociety have fo great an influence, as 
is evident they have, in forming the 
ountesance—eand fince the refemblance 
a} parents is communicated to children 
—wiy fhould it be deemed incredible, 
that thofe general ideas, which contri- 
lute to form the features of the parent, 
fhould contribute alfo to form the fea- 
tu.ca of the chald? 
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country, are become a tall, and well- 

featured, and ingenious nation. The 

prefent nations of Europe have, with 

the refinement of their manners 

and ideas, changed and refined their 

perfons. Nothing can cxceed the pic- 

tures of barbarifm and deformity given 

us of their anceftors, by the oman 

writers. Nothing can exceed the beau- - 
ty of many of the prefent women of 
Europe and America, who are defcend- 

ed trom them. And the Europeans and 

Americans are the moit beaututul peo- 

ple in the world, chiefly, becaufe their 
ftaic of fociety is the moft improved. 

Such examples tend to fhew how much 
the varieties of nations may depend on 

ideas created by climate, adopted by 
inheritance, or formed by the infinite 
changes of fociety and manners *. They 
fhew, likewife, how much the human 

race might be improved both in perfon- 
al and in mental qualities, by a well- 
direéted care. 

The ancient Greeks feem to have 
been the people mott fenfible of its in- 
fluence. Their cuftoms, their exercifes, 
their laws, and their philofophy, ap- 
pear to have had in view, among other 
objects, the beauty and vigour of the 
human conftituuen. And it ts not an 
improbable conjecture, that the fine 
models, exhibited im that country, to 
ftatuaries and painters, were one caute 
of the high perfection, to which the arts 


NOTE. 

* Society in America is gradually 
advancing in refinement: and if my 
obfervation have been juit, the preient 
race furnifhes more women of exqui- 
fite beauty than the laft, though they 
may not always befound in the fame 
families. And if iociety ihould con- 
tinue its progreflive improvement, th 
nextrace may fufniih more than the 
pretent. Europe has certainly made 
great advances in refinement of focicty, 
and probably in beauty. And if exact 
pictures could have been preferved of 
the human countenance and form, in 
every age fince the great revolution 
made by the barbarians, we fhould 
perhaps, find Europe as much improved 
in its features as in its manners, 
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ef {culpture and painting arrived in 
Greece. If fuch great improvements 
were introduced by art into the human 
figure among this elegant and ingenious 
people, it isa proof at ence of the in- 
fiuence of general ideas, and how much 
might be effected by puriuing a jut fyf- 
tem upon this fubjeét. Hitherto it has 
been abandoned too much to the go- 
vernment of chance The great and 
noble have ufually had it more in their 
power than others, to felect the beauty 
of nations in marriage: and thus, while, 
without fyftem or defign, they gratified 
only thew own tafte, they have gene- 
rally diftinguished their order, as much 
by elegant proportions of perfon, and 
beautifal features, as by its preroga- 
tives in fociety. And the tales of ro- 
mances, which defcribe the fuperlative 
beauty of captive princefles—and the 
fictions ef poets, who characterife their 
kings and nobles, by uncommon dig- 
nity of carriage and elegance of perfon, 
and by an elevated turn of thinking— 
are not to be aicribed folely to the ve- 
nality of writers prone to flatter the 
great, but have a real foundation in 
nature*. Theordinary ftraim of lan- 
guage, which is borrowed from nature, 
vindicates this criticiim. A princely 
perion, and a noble thought, are ufual 
figures of ipeech ¢. Mental capacity, 
NOTES. 

* Coincident with the preceeding re- 
marks en the nations of Europe, is an 
obiervation made by captain Cook, in 
his lat voyage, onthe ifland Ohwyhee, 
and on the iflands in general, which he 
vilited in the great fouth fea. He fays, 
“ the fame tuperiority which is obier- 
vabie in the Erees [or nobles] through 
ali the other iflands, is tound allo here. 
Thote, whom we faw, were, without 
exception, perfectly well formed ; 
whereas the lower fort, belides, their 
general mteriority, are fubjeét to ali the 
variety ot make and figure that ts feon 
im the populace of other countries.” 
Cook's turd voyage, book 3d. chap- 
ter 6th. 

+ Such is the deference paid to heau- 
ty, and the idea of tuperiority it infpues, 
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which is as various as clunate and per- 
fonal appearance, is, equaily with the 
laiter, fulceptibie of improvement, trom. 
fymilar cafes. The body and mind 
have fuch mutual influence, that what- 
ever contributes to change the human 
conftitution in its form or afpeét, has 
an equal influence on its powers of rea- 
fon and genius ; and theic have again a 
reciprocal effe€t in forming the coun- 
tenance. One nation may, in conie- 
quence of conttitutional — peculiarities, 
created more, perhaps, by the {tate of 
fociety, than by the climate, be addic- 
ted toa grave and thoughtful philofo- 
phy; another may pofiefs a brilliant 
and creative imagination : one may be 
endowed with acutenefs and wit; an- 
other may be diftinguithed for being 
phlegmatic and dull. Boeotian and Attic 
wit was not a fanciful, but real diftine- 
tion, though the remote origin of Cad- 
mus and of Cecrops was the fame. The 
ftate of manners and fociety in thofe 
republics produced this difference more 
than the Borotian arr, to which it has 
been fo often attributed. By the alte- 
ration of a few political, or civil, or 
commercial inititutions, and = conie- 
quently, of the objects of fociety and 
the train of lite, the efablifament of 
which depended on a thouiand acci- 
dental coulis, Thebes might have be- 
come Ath-ns, and Athens i hebes. 
Different periods of focety, dierent 
manners, and different objects, untold 
and culuvaie different powers of the 
mind, Poetry, eloquence, and philofo- 
phy, teldom flourith together m their 
NOTE. 
that to this quality, perhaps, does the 
body of princes and nobics, coilectively 
taken, in any country, Owe great part 
of their mfluence over the populace. 
Riches and magnificence in dreis and 
equipage, produce much ot their etteet 
by giving an aytihcial beauty to the 
perion. How otten does hutory remark 
thot young princes have attached their 
fubjects, and generals their toidiers, bv 
extraordinary beauty? and young and 
beautitul queens have ever been tollowed 
and ferved with uncommon enthufiaim. 
,¢ 
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higheft luftre. They are brought to 
perfegtion by various combinations of 
circumitances; and are found to fuc- 
ceed one another, in the fam’ nation, 
at various periods, not becaufe the race 
of men, but becaufe manners and ob- 
je&ts are changed. If as faithful a pic- 
ture could be left to pofterity, of per- 
fonal, as of mental qualities, we fhould 
probably find the one in thefe feveral pe- 
rieds as various as the other ; and we 
fhould derive from them anew proof of 
the power of fociety to multiply the varie- 
ties of the human fpecies. Not only 
deficiency of objects, to give {cope to 
the exercife of the human intelleét, 
is unfavourable to its improvement ; but 
all rudenefs of manners is unfriendly to 
the culture, and the exiftence of tafte ; 
and even coarfe and meagre food may 
have fome tendency to blunt the powers 
of genius. Thefe caufes have a more 
powe-tul operation than has hitherto 
been attributed to them by philofo- 
phers; snd merit a more minute and 
extenfive iliuitraticn than the fubje& of 
this difcourfe will admit. ‘The mental 
capacities of favages, for thefe cuufts, 
are ufually weaker than the capacities 
of men in civilized fociety*. The pow- 
ers of their minds, through defeét of 
obieéts te employ them, he dcrmant, 
and even becom: extinégt. The faculties 
which, on fome occations, they are found 
to pofle‘s, grow feeble through want of 
motuves to call forth their exercife. 
‘The coarfenefs of their food, and the 
NOTE. 

* The exaggerated reprefentations, 
which we fometimes receive, of the in- 
genuity and profound witdom of favages, 
are the fruits of weak and ignorant fur- 
prifle. And favages are praifed by fome 
writers tor the fame reafon that a mon- 
key is—acertain imitation of the ac- 
tions of men in fociety, which was not 
expected from the rudenefs of their 
conditicn. ‘Phere are doubilefs degrees 
of genius among favages as well as 
amorg civilized nations : but the com- 
parifon flould be made of favages a- 
mong thomfelves ; and not of the ge- 

nius of afavage with that of a polithed 
people. 


filthinefs of their manners, tend to 
blunt their genius. And the Hotten- 
tots, the Laplanders, and the people of 
New-Holland, are the moft ftupid of 
mankind, for this, among other rea- 
fons, that they approach in thefe re- 
fpects, the neareft to the brute creationt. 

I am now come to fhew in what 
manner the features of favage life are 
affected by the ftate of fociety. 

Civilization creates fome affinity in 
countenance among all polifhed nati- 
ons. But there is fomething fo pecu- 
liar and fo ftupid in the general coun- 
tenance of favages, that they are li- 
able to be confidered as an inferior 
grade in the defcent from the human te 
the brute creation. As the civilized na- 
tions inhabit chiefly the temperate cli- 
mates—and {favages, except in Ameri- 
ca, the extremes of heat and cold— 
thefe differences, in point of climate, 
combined with thofe that neceflarily 
arife out of their ftate of fociety, have 
produced varieties fo great as to afto- 
nifh hafty obfervers, and hafty philo- 
fophers. The varieties, indeed, pro- 
duced in the features by favage life, are 
great: but the real {um of them is not 
fo great as the apparent. For the eye 
taking in at one view, not only the ac- 
tual change made in each feature, but 
their multiphed and mutual relations 
to one another, and to the whole—and 
each new relation giving the fame fea- 
ture a different afpect, by comparifon— 
the final refult appears prodigious. 
For example, a change made in the 
eye, produces a change in the whole 
countenance; becaufe it prefents to us, 
not fingly the difference that has hap- 

NOTES. 

+ It is well known, that the Afri- 
cans, who have been brought to Ame- 
rica, are daily becoming, under all the 
difadvantages of fervitude, more inge- 
nious and fufceptible of inftruétion. 
This effeét, which has been taken no- 
tice of more than once, may, in part 
perhaps, be attributed to a change in 
their modes of living, as well as to 
fociety, or climate. 

t See American Mufeum, Vol. VI. 
page 277. 
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pened in that feature, but all the dif- 
ferences, which arife from its combin- 
ations with every feature in the face. 
In like manner, a change in the com- 
plexion prefeats not its own difference 
only, but a much greater effect by a 
fimilar combination with the whole 
countenance. If both the eyes and the 
complexion be changed in the fame 
perfon, each change affecting the whole 
features, the combination of the two 
refults will produce a third incompara- 
bly greater than either. If, in the fame 
way, we proceed to the lips, the nofe, 
tke cheeks, and to every fingle feature 
in the vifage, each produces a multi- 
plied effect, by comparifon with the 
whole, and the refult of all, like the 
product of a geometrical feries, is fo 
muuch beyond our firft expectation, that 
it confounds common obfervers; and 
will fometimes embarrafs the mott dif- 
cerning philofophers, till they Jearn, in 
this manner, to divide and combine ef- 
fects. 

Totreat this fubje& fully, it would 
be neceflary, in the firft place, to af- 
certain the general countenance of fa- 
vage focicty—and then, «as there are de- 
grees in the favage as well as in the ct- 
vilized ftate, to diftinguifh the feveral 
modifications which each degree makes 
in the general afpect—and, 1m the laft 
place, to confider the almoft boundless 
varieties, which arife from combining 
theie general features with the effects of 
climate and of other caufes already 
mentioned. I do not propofe, however, 
to purfue the fubjeét to fuch extent. I 
fhall endeavour only to draw the ge- 
neral outlines of the favage countenance 
as it is formed by the ftate of fociety; 
and fhali leave its changes, refulting 
trom the different degrees of that ftate, 
and frem the combinations of thefe 
with other caufes and effects, to exer- 
cule the leiture and oblervation of the 
ingenious. 

The eye of a favage is vacant and 
unexprefiive : the whole compolition of 
his countenance, is fixed and ftupid: 
and over thefe unmeaning features is 
thrown an air of wildnefs and melan- 
choly : the mufcles of the face are foft 


and lax : and the face is dilated at the 
fides: the mouth is large—the lips 
{welled and protruded—and the noje, 
in the fame proportion, deprefled*. 

This is the pifture. To explain it 
I obferve, that the expreffion of the eye, 
and of the whole countenance, depends 
on the nature and variety of thought 
and emotion. Joy and grief, folitude and 
company, objects of attention, habits, 
manners—whatever occupies the mind, 
tends to imprefs upon the countenance 
its peculiar traits. Mechanical occu- 
pations and civil profeffions are often 
diftinguifhed by peculiarities in manner 
and alpest. We frequently difcrimin- 
ate with eafe religious denominations by 
a certain countenance formed by the ha- 
bits of their profeffion. Every thought 
has an influence in forming and diver- 
fifying the character of the countenance : 
and vacuity of thought leaves it un- 
meaning and fixed. The infinite va- 
riety of ideas and emotions in civilized 
fociety, will give every clafs of citizens 
fome diftinguifhing expreffion, accord- 
ing to their habits and occupations ; 
and will beitow on each individual fome 
fingular and perfonal traits, according 
to his genius, education, or purtuits. 
Between favage and civilized fociety 
there will be all the difference which 
can arife from thinking and from want 
of thought. Savages will have ali that 
uniformity among themicives in the 
fame climate, which arifes from vacan- 
cy of mind, and want of emotion. 
Knowledge is various: but ignorance 
isever the fame. A vacant eye, a fix- 
ed and unmeaning countenance of idi- 
otifin, feem to reduce the favage, in his 
afpeét, many grades nearer than the ci- 
tizen, to the brute creation. The fo- 
litude in which he lives, diipoies him 
to melancholy. He feldom fpeaks or 
laughs. Society rarely enivens his 
features. When not engaged im the 

NOTE. 

* In this repreientation of the favage 
countenance, I have chiefiv in view the 
American favage ; although its gener- 
al lineaments, and the caules afligned 
for them, may, in agreat degree, be uni- 
verfally spplicd. 
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chace, having no obje&t to roufe him, 
he reclines fluggifhly on the ground ; 
he wanders careleisly through the fo- 
reft; or he fits for hours in one pot- 
ture, with his eyes fixed to a fingle 
point, and his fenfes loft in fullen and 
unmeaning reverie. Thefe folitary and 
melancholy emotions ferve to caft over 
his vuiage, which other cauics render 
fixed, and unexprefiive, a fad and lu- 
gubrious air. The wild feenes of na- 
ture, in an uncultivated country, im- 
prefs fome refemblance of themfelves 
on the features: and the paflions of 
war and rage, which are almoit the on- 
ly ones, that occupy the mind of a fa- 
vage, mingle with the whole an alpect 
of brute] ferocity*. 

Paucity of ideas, folitude, and me- 
lancholy, contribute likewife, in no 
fmall degree, to form the remaining 
features of a tavage—a large and pro- 
truded mouth, a dilated face, and a 
general laxnefs and fwell of all its 
inuiclest. 

Society and thought put a ftri€ture 
upon the mufcles of the face, which, 
while it gives them meaning and expref- 
fion, prevents them from dilating and 
{welling as much as they would natur- 
ally do. They colleét she countenance 
more towards the centre, and give ita 
greater elevation there§. But the va- 

NOTES. 

* The inhabitants of the numerous 
fmall iflands in the great Southern and 
Pacific oceans, form an exception to this 
remark, Prevented, by their ifolated 
ftate, from engaving, like the continen- 
tal favages, in perpetual hoftilities with 
neighbouring tiibes, they are diftin- 
guifhed by an air of inildnefs and com- 
placence which is never feen upon the 
continent. 

+ Thai thefe are natural tendencies 
of folitude, and vacancy of thought, 
we may difcern by a fimal] attention to 
ourtfelves, during a fimilar itate or fi- 
milar emotions of mind. 

§ The advancement of fociety and 
knowlelge is probably one reafon why 
the Europeans in general have a more 
elevated countenance than the Afiatics, 
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cant mind of the favage leaving the 
face—-the index of {entiment and paf- 
fion—unexerted, its imufcles are relax- 
ed ; they eonfequently {pread at the fides, 
and reader the middle of the face broad, 

Grief peculiarly affeéts the figure of 
the lips, and makes them fwell. So do 
all folitary aud imelancholy emotions. 
When, therefore, thele are the natural 
refult ot the ftate of fociety—when they 
operate from infancy, and are feldom 
counteracted by the more gay and in- 
tenfe emotions of civil life—the effeé 
will at length become confiderable. 
The mouth of a favage will generally 
be large, and the lips, ina lefs or grevt- 
er degree, thick and protruded]. 

The nofe affects, and is affected by, 
the other features of the face. The 
whole features ufually bear fuch rela. 
tion to one another, that if one be re- 
markably enlarged, it is accompanied 
with a proportional diminution of others. 
A prominent nofe is commonly con- 
nected with a thin face, and thin lips. 
On the other hand, a broad face, thick 
lips, or alarge and blunt chin, is ac- 
companied with a certain depreffion of 
the feature of the nofe. It feems as if 
the extenfion of the nerves, in one di- 
rection, reftrained and fhortened them 
inanotherJ. Savages, therefore, com- 

NOTES. 

The reader will be kind enough to re- 
member, that all remarks of this ma- 
ture are only general, and not intended 
to reach every particular initance, or to 
infinuate that there may not, in the in- 
finite variety of nature, be many pai- 
ticular exceptions. 

| The ruttic ftate, by its folitude and 
want of thought and emotion, bess 
fome analogy to the favage: and we 
fee it accompanied by fimilar effecis on 
the vilare—the countenance vacant, the 
lips thick, the face broad and {pread, 
and ali its mufcles lax and fwelling. 

t By a {mall experiment on our- 
felves, we may render this effect ob- 
vious. By a protrufien of the lips, or 
by drawing down the mouth at the cor- 
ners, we fhall finda ftricture on the 
nefe, that, in an age when the features 
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monly have this feature more funk and 
flat, than it is feen im civil fociety. 
‘Plus, though a partial, is not tbe whole 
cautfeof that extreme flatnefs which 1s 
obferved uw part of Afnica, and in Lap- 
land. Climate enters there, in a great 
degree, tor the effect: and it is aided 
by an abturd fente of beauty, which 
prompts them often to depreds it by art*. 

The precedmg obfervations tend to 
account for fome of the moft diilin- 
guifhing features of tavages. Tro thete 
i might have added another general 
reafon of their pecuiiar wildnets and 
uncouthnefs in that fate of fociety. 
‘The feelings of favages, when they de- 
viate trom their udual apathy, ai¢ imoit- 
ly of the uneaty kind: and to theie they 
give an uncon tftrained exprefiton. From 
this caufe will necetiarily reiult a habit 
of the face, im the higheft degree rude 
and uncouth ; as wefee, a fimilar neg- 
ligence, among the vulgar, adds ex- 
ceedingly, to that difguting coarlenefs 
which to many other cauics contribute 
to create. 

I have now finifhed the difcuffion 
which | propoted, as far as I defign at 
preient to puriue it. Many of the 
obiervations, which have been made in 
the progicis of tt, may, to perfons not 


NOTES. 


were foft and pliant, would fenfibly tend 
to deprefs m. A like tendency, con- 
tinued through the whole of life, would 
give them an habitual pofition very dif- 
terent from the common condition of 
civilized fociety: aud the effeet would 
be much greater than would readily ec- 
cur to our firit roflexious upon the tub- 
ject. 

* That fuch an effeé&t fhould be the 
refuit of climate is not more wonderful 
than the thick necks created by the cli- 
mate of the Alps; or than ether effeXs, 
within our owa knowledge, which cer- 

inly {ming tiom this caufe. That it 
arites from climate, or the ttate of fo- 
ciety, or both, is evident, becaufe the 
nofe 1s becomime more prominent in 
the pottertty of thoie who have been re- 
movedtrom Aftr.ca to America. 





accuftomed to a nice examination of the 
powers of natural cauies, appear minute 
and unimportant. It may be thoughr 
that I have attributed too much to the 
influence of principles which ure fo flow 
in their operation and imperceptible in 
their progrefs. But, on this fubvect, it 
deferves to be remembered, thet the mi- 
wutelt cauies, by acting conttantly, are 
often productive of the greateit conte. 
quences. ‘The inecifant drop at lencth 
wears a cavitv in the hardeit rock. ‘The 
impreffions of education, which, fingly 
taken, are fcarcely diicernib’ -, ultumate- 
ly produce the ‘greatett difierences be- 
tween men 10 tocisty. How flow the 
progreis of civilization, which the influ- 
ence of two thoufand years hath as yet 
hardly ripened in the nations of Eu- 
rope! How minute and inyperceptihle 
the operation of each particular caus 
which has contributed to the final re- 
fult! And, yet, how mmmenie the dit- 
ference between the manners of Europe 
barbarous, and Europe civilized ! Chere 
is furely nota gvreater «difference be- 
tween the Aure and afpect of any two 
nations on the globe. The pliant nature 
of man is fuiceptible of chonges trom 
the minutet caufes, and theie changes, 
habitually repeated, create at length, 
conipicuous ditinétions. The effeg: 
proceeds imcreaing from one generation 
to another, ull it arrive at that poms: 
where the conttituiion ean yield no far- 
ther to the power of the operating caute. 
Here it alumes a permanent form, and 
becomes the character of the climate o: 
the nation. 

Superficial thinkers are often heard 
to afk, why, unlefs there be an orig- 
nal difference in the {pecies of men, are 
not all born at leaft with the fame f- 
gure, or complexion? It is fuflicient ts 
anfwer to fuch enquiries, that it is for 
the fame reafon, whatever that may be, 
that other refemblances of parents are 
communicated to children. We fee that 
figure, ftature, complexion, features, 
diieafes, and even powers of the mind, 
become hereditary. ‘To thofe who can 
fatisfy themfelves with regard to the 
communication of thefe properties, the 
tranfiniffion of climetical or national dif- 
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ferences, ought not to appear furprif- 
ing: the fame law will account for 
both. If it be afked, why a fun-burnt 
face or a wounded limb is not alfo com- 
municated by the fame law? It is fuf- 
ficient to an{fwer, that thefe are only 
partial accidents, which do not change 
the inward form and temperament of 
the conftitution. It is the conftitution 
that is conveyed by birth. The caufes, 
which I have attempted to illuftrate, 
change, in time, its whole ftructure and 
compofition : and when any change be- 
comes incorporated, fo to {peak, itis, with 
other conftitutional properties, tran{- 
mitted to offspring. 

I proceed now to confider the excepti- 
ons exilting among mankind, which feem 
to contradict the general principles that 
have been laid down, concerning the in- 
fluence of climate, and of the ftate of 
fociety. 

I begin with obferving that thefe ex- 
ceptions are neither fo numerous nor fo 
great, as they have been reprefented by 
ignorant and inaccurate travellers, and 
by credulous philofophers. Even But- 
fon feems to be credulous, when he only 
doubts concerning the relations of 
Struys, and other prodigy-mongers, 
who have filled the hiftories of their voy- 
ages with crude and hafty obfervations, 
the effects of falfehood, or of ftupid fur- 
prile. Nothing can appear more con- 
temptible than philofophers with folemn 
faces, retailing, like maids and nurfes, 
the ftories of giants*—of tailed ment— 


NOTES. 


* Buffon, defcribing the mhabitants 
of the Marian, or Ladrone iflands, fup- 
poles that they are, in general, a people 
ot large fize ; and that fome may have 
been feen there of gigantic ftature. But 
before Buffon wrote, there was hardly 
a navigator who did not fee many giants 
in remote countries. Buffon has the me- 
rit of reje&ting a great number of in- 
credible narrations. 

¢ Lord Monboddo fuppofes that 
mankind, at firtt, had tails—that they 
have fallen off by civilization—but that 
there are (till fome nations, and fome in- 
dividuals, who have this honourable 
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of a people without teeth{—~and of fome 
abfolutely without necks§. Itis a thame 
for philofophy at this day to be fwal- 
lowing the falfehoods, and accounting 
for the abfurdities of failors. We in 
America, perhaps, receive fuch tales 
with more contempt than other nations ; 
becaufe we perceive in fuch a ftrong 
light, the falfchood of fimilar wonders, 
with regard to this continent, which 
were afew years ago reported, believed, 
and philofophifed on in Europe. We 
hear every day the abfurd remarks, and 
the falie reafonings of foreigners on al- 
moft every cbje&t which comes under 
their obfervation in this new region, 
They judge of things, of men, and of 
manners, under the influence of habits 
and ideas framed in a different climate, 
and a different ftate of fociety: or they 
infer general and erroneous conclufions 
from fingle and miftaken facts, viewed 
through that prejudice, which previous 
habits always form in common minds}f. 


NOTES. 


mark of affinity to the brutes. What 
effe&t might refult from the conjunétion 
of a favage with an ape, or an orang- 
cutang, itis impoflible to fay. Buta 
monftrous birth, if it fhould happen, 
however it may be exaggerated by the 
ignorance of failors, thould never be 
dignified as a fpecies, in the writings of 
philofophers. 

t A moft deformed and deteftable 
people, whom Buffon fpeaks of, as na- 
tives of New Holland. 

§ Sir Walter Raleigh pretends to de- 
fcribe a people of that kind in Guiana. 
Other voyagers have given a fimilar ac- 
count of fome of the Tartar tribes. The 
necks of thete Tartars are naturally ex- 
tremely fhort : and the {pirit of travel- 
ling prodigy has totally deftroyed them. 

|| It requires a greater portion of re- 
flexion and philofophy than falls to the 
lot of ordinary travellers, to enable them 
to judge with propriety of men and 
things in diftant countries. Countries 
are deicribed from a fingle {pot—man- 
ners from a fingle aétion—and men 
from the firit man that is feen on a fo- 
i¢ign fhore, and perhaps him only haif 
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Short coats verfus long coats. 
WAS always fond of mathema- 
tical demonftrations. They are like 

«* proofs of holy writ’—A worthy 

friend of mine obferved the other day, 

that it would be a vaft faving to the em- 
pire, if the people would make fhort 
coats fafhionable. ‘* Pray how can that 
be poffible ?”” fays a young fellow ftand- 


NOTE. 


feen, and at a diftance. Fromthis fpirit, 
America has been reprefented by different 
travellers as the moft fertile or the moft 
barren region on the globe. Navigators 
to Africa often fpeak of the {preading 
forefts and luxuriant herbage of that arid 
continent, becaufe fome fcenes of this 
kind are prefented to the eye along the 
fhores of the Gambia and the Senegal : 
and furprife, occafioned by an uncom- 
mon complexion or compofition of fea- 
tures, has increafed or diminifhed the 
ftature of different nations, beyond all 
the proportions of nature. Such judg- 
ments are fimilar, perhaps, to thofe 
which a Chinefe failor would form of 
the united ftates, whe had feen only cape 
May ; or would form of Britain or of 
France, who had {een only the ports of 
Dover or of Calais. What information, 
concerning thofe kingdoms, could fuch a 
vifitant afford his countrymen from fuch 
avifit ? Befide the limited fphere of his 
obfervation, he would fee every thing 
with aitonifhment, or with difguit, which 
would exaggerate or diftort his repre- 
fentation. He would fee each adtion by 
itfelf, without knowing its connexions : 
or he would fee it with the connexions 
which it would have in his own country. 
A fimilar er,or induced capt. Cook in 
his firft voyage, to form an unfavour- 
able opinion of the modefty and chaftity 
of the women of Oraheite, which more 
experience taught him to correct. Many 
fuch falfe judgments are to be found in 
almoft every writer of voyages or travels. 
The favages of America are reprefented 
as frigid, becaufe they are not ready 
forever to avail themitlves of the op- 
portunities offered by their ftate of foci- 
ety, to violate the chaftity of their fe- 
males. They are fometimes reprefented 
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ing by, dreffed in the pink of the mode, 
with his fkirts almoft toughing his an- 
cles. ** How is it poffible that half a 
yard of cloth,” continues he, “ off two 
or three gentlemen’s coats, could be of 
any advantage to the empire?” This 
inconclufive but powerful refutation 
feemed to have a great effect upon two 


NOTE. 


as licentious, becaufe they often lie pro- 
mifcuoufly round the fame fire. Both 
judgments are falfe, and formed on pre- 
poffeflions created in fociety. Simplici- 
ty of manners, more than conttitution, 
or than climate, produces that appear- 
ance of indifference, on the one hand, 
which is called frigidity, and that pro- 
mifcuous intercourtfe, on the other, which 
is fuppofed to be united with licence, 
Luxury, reftraints, and the arts of po- 
lifhed fociety inflame defire, which is 
allayed by the coxrfe manners and hard 
fare of favage life, where no ftudied ex- 
citements are ufed to awaken the paf- 
fions. ‘The frontier counties of all thef2 
ftates at prefent afford a ftriking exam- 
ple of the truth of this reflexion. Poor, 
and approaching the roughne?s and fim- 
plicity of favage manners, and living in 
cabins, which have no diyifions of a- 
partments, whole families, and fre- 
quently ftrangers lodge together in the 
fame incloiu:c, without any fenfe of in- 
decency, and with fewer violations of 
chaftity, than are found amidit the re- 
{traints and incitements of more polifhed 
fociety. Ona like foundation, cowar- 
dice has been imputed to the natives of 
America, becaufe they profecute their 
wars by flratagem—inientfibility, becaule 
they fuffer with patience—and thievifh- 
neis, becaufe a favage, having no no- 
tion of perfonal property but that which 
he has in preient occupation and enjoy- 
ment, takes without { ruple what HE 
wants, and fees yOu do not need. In 
innumerabié initances, the aé&t of one 
man, the figure or ftature of the first 
vagrant, {cen upon a diftant fhore, has 
furnifhed the character of a whole na- 
tion. It is sbfurd to build philofophi- 
theories on the ground of fach ttoric: 


{ Th le cé ntinued. ) 
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or three fpectators, who had by this From the Britifo Annual Regifier, for 


tume conch » that long coats were 
no difadv geto the empire: and 
they were further confirmed in their opi- 
nion, by recollefting they were fafhion- 
able. However, my triend proceeded, in 
a cool deliberate manner, to fhew their 
pernicious effeét, in nearly the foilow- 
ing manner : 

1,000,000 of men who wear coats 

§00,0c0 who get coats 
yearly, 

500,009 wilo get caats e- 
very three years, ; 

Suppoie the cloth, which the fir 
five hundred thoufand wear, to be worth 
twenty fhillings per yard—and fup- 
pole half a yard leis were put in every 
coat, whichthe prefent fafhion would 
very well afford—here would be an 
annual faving to the empire, of two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds. 

Thea fuppofe the cloth, which the 
lat five hundred thoujand wear, to ave- 
rage at fixtcen fhilings per yard—and 
the like quantity of halt a yard to he 
referved which could be conveniently 
ipared—here would be another faving 
ic the cmpire of fixty fix thouiand fix 
hundred and fixty ix pounds thirteen 
fuiliings and four pence annually ; 
which, with the former, amounts to ciz/p 
the trifling fum of three bundred and 
fixteen thoufand pounds thirteen, fhil- 


upon an 
average. 


Lues and four pence annually. 

Thef2 plain calculations aftonifhed the 
young senilemen with the long coats: 
and tacy could hadiy be perftraded 
that there was not fome megic ufed in 
the figures—they lifted up the paper— 
laid it down—counted the number of 
fivures ; andthenlaid down the paper 
with aluudiaugh, obferving at the fame 
time iitat lone coats were fufhionable— 


and more is the pity,” faid I. 


iwifh fume ingemous perfon would 
follow vp tris fhjeét: he would find 
it connecicd with others equally injue 
riots: it would, tf properly dicutied, 
bi patmite fervaire. 

New York, duguft 1736. 


AANDREW AINMWLLL. 


17381. 
Naval-office, Fanuary 23, 1781. 
din account of the men raifed jor bis Bri- 
tifh majefiy’s navy, marines included, 
Sror the 29th of September, 1774, to 
the 29th of September, 1780. 


Years. No. raifed. 
From September, 17745 354 
1775» 49734 
7776, 21,564 
1777, 379458 
31773, 41,274 
1779» 41,832 
To September, 1780, 28,210 
176,026 


Navy-office, Fanuary »3, 1781. 

An account of the men who have died 
in atual fervice in bis Britannic ma- 
jhy’s navy, fince the firfi day of Fa- 
nuary, 1776, difinguifbing (as far 
as may be) thofe who have been kill- 
ed by the enenzy ; and alfo of the num- 
ber of fuch men.as have deferted the 
Juad fervice in the fame period, as fai 
as the feveral accounts can be made 
up, diftingutf/bing each other. 





Years. Died. Killed. Deferte a 
1776 1,679 BOS $y 538 
177 39247 42 76385 
1778 4,801 254 95919 
1779 4,726 S§t 41,543 
1780 4,092 293 7,603 
Total, 12,545 1,243 42,069 
“<-> =O SO --~ 


Acccunt of an extraordinary hah. 


A 


and the gratification of the lovers of it, 
is my motive tor publithing the 
a very extraordinary 


Defire of contributing foxrewhat 
towards the increafe ot fiuence, 


tollow- 
ing account of 
halo, or rather a moft curious compl.ica- 
tion of halo, which was 
ferved here. It was about 
morning when I fist faw it. 


about the fin, 


in the 
The primary circle, 
appeared as utyal, « 


, 
Boel trat.at was 
, ’ ve arin! rat . + 
very highly difinguithed with molt, u 


ranbow. 


not all of the colours o! the 
The other circle, which I cali fecon- 
dary, cxtended welt feveral degrees pait 
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the zenith: and its femi-diameter was 
neaily, if not exidtly double that of its 
prunitive. Both this, and the two ellip- 
tical circles, were luminous ftripes of 
equal an. uniform brightnefs, about as 
wideas the rainbow. Juft without the 
points, where the greater circle inter- 
fegted the fimaller ellipfis, were too ex- 
ceedingly bright, but fhort and highly- 
coloured ftreaks, like what are vulgarly 
{un dogs : aud one, who faw it earlier 
then I, informs, that there were two 
inverted, luminous, and coloured arches. 
Though I obierved thofe parts of the 
hemifphere to be highly Juminous and 
coloured, I cid not obferve they were 
cucular. Whea I made my obferva- 
tion, I retired immediately to lay it 
down on paper, while the idea was full 
on my mind. I faw it no more until 
aout ten.o’clock, when I perceived the 
greater circle confiderably diminifhed, 
in extent, and each of the ellipfes dimi- 
n fhed, in extent and brightnefs : and 
in half an hour more thefe latter had 
wholly difappeared : and the fecondary 
eircle, though bright as ever, was now 
no larger in circumference then the pri- 
mitive : and within fifteen minutes af- 
ter, was no more to be feen; leaving 
however the principal circle as bright 
as before, which did ‘not difappear un- 
til nearly twelve o'clock. 

THEODORE HINSDALE. 
Windfor, Conne@icut, May 29,1789. 
6 > =P SS "4 


State of the public revenue of Europe, as 
copied from the London Morning Chro- 
nicle of the 27th of December 1787. 


£. 
1 France, frerling, 138,000,000 
2 Great Britain, 14,500,000 
3 Aultria, 12,400,000 
4 Spain, 5,000,000 
5 Ruffia, 5,800,000 
6 Turkey, 5:000,000 
7 Pruffia, 3,600,000 
8 Portugal, 1,800,000 
9 Sicily, 1,400,000 
10 Holland, 5,151,500 
11 Sweden, 1,300,000 
12 Venice, 1,000,000 
13 Denmark, 1,009,900 
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14 EleStorate of Hanover, 920,000 
15 Electorate of Saxony, 1,100,000 
16 Joint electorate of the 

Palatinate of Bavaria, 1,100,000 
17 Sardinia, 1,100,000 
90- S = ~~ 


State of Holland, 1787. ExtraGed from 
late and authentic accounts. 


Population. From the laft accounts it 
appears, that there were 4,875,000 fouls 
in the united provinces. 

Revenue. The amount of the Dutch 
revenue was as follows, viz. 

Internal excifes £-3,860,000 fterl. 


Cuftoms 470,000 
Poll taxes 240,000 
Conquered diftricts 95,500 
Eaft India company 126,coo 
Bank of Amfterdam 60,000 
Other articles 310,000 





£+ 5,151,500 

Army. In general, the Dutch keep 

up a itanding foree of about 40,000 

men, all Gerinans, Swifs, or French 

refugees ; but they have augmented it 
lately to the following number : 








Horie and Dragoons 6,300 
Infantry 45,000 
Artillery 400 

51,700 


Navy. Till lately it was in a very 
contemptible condition : at prefent it 
cenfifts of 1 fhip of 74 guns, 1 of 70, 
14 0f 60, 12 of 50, (reckoned of the 
line,) 10 of 45, 5 of 40, and 16 of 30, 
befides fome {mailer veflels. And it is 
believed, that they could have ten {ail 
more ina fhort time. It is faid, that 
they could man a fleet of 50 thips of the 
line, but it would greatly diftrefs their 
trading veifels. 

Trade. It is an error to think, as 
many do, that the Dutch have only a 
remnant of their former commerce. The 
fact is, it was never better than at pre- 
fent : their Eaft India commerce is ex- 
actly What it was. Their fitheries have 
improved : and their trade to the Baltic 
is very great. The whole commerce of 
Holland is fuppofed to yield a fuperlu- 
2D 
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cration of national wealth, not fhort of 

eleven millions fterling per annum. 

Manufaciures—of every kind, except 
bleaching, have declined fo much, as to 
be among the pooreft of . their refources. 
They have very few fabrics that they 
work for exportation. 

Government. This has fultained great 
changes within thefe laft fifty years. 
The torm was originally democratical— 
but it has lately become almoft a pure 
aviftocracy. 

+ SS DB SD] 40> 

Number of inhabiiants in fome of the 
principal cities of Europe, in 1686 
and 17386. 

1686 
696,000 
486,000 
187,000 
134,000 
125,000 

69,000 
48,000 
50,000 
15Q,000 
+ SSoS-o- 
Lift of bankrupts in England, from 1740 
to 1787. 

In1740 270 In 1764 330 
1741 265 1765 254 
1742 247 1766 233 
1743 196 1767 352 
1744 187 1768 295 
1745 207 1769 333 
1746 167 1770 287 
1747 167 1771 118 
1748 208 1772 173 
1749 190 1773 18g 
1750 212 1774 231 
175t 183 1775 381 
1752 166 3776 430 
1753 250 1777 430 
1754 232 1778 565 
1755 220 177 491 
1756 274 1780 45° 
1757 284. 1721 435 
1758 334 1782 560 
1759 289 1783 542 
31760 231 1784 531 
3761 198 1785 507 
3762 236 1786 494 
1763 259 1787 $07 


17386 
3,000,000 
800,000 
241,000 
100,000 
157,000 
200,000 
98,009 
150,009 
200,000 


London, 
Paris, 
Amiterdam, 
Venice, 
Rome, 
Dublin, 
Briftol, 
Bourdeaux, 
Marteilles, 





[April, 


Inflances of bagevity in America. 
N South America, there was faid, in 
the year 1785, to bea negro woman 
living, aged about 175 : the remembered 
her firft mafter, who died in 1615, and 
faid that he had given her away, with 
fome other property, towards founding 
a fchool. 

Some years 2g0, there was living in 
Virginia, anative of Ireland, whio, at 
the age of 109, was able to work at 
the taylor’s trade, without {peétzcles ; 
and what renders his cafe more remark - 
able, he was naturally very intemperate, 
and would get drunk as often as he could 
get liquor. 

Inthe year 1776, died a mr. Payne, 
in Fairfax, Virginia, upwards of 100 
years of age. 

Died, November 1782, in Philadel- 
phia, mr. Edward Drinker, almott 102, 
being born December 24, 1680. 

In the year 1782, there was living 
near Philadelphia, (and perhaps may be 
living ftill) a healthy negro woman, 
able to walk feveral miles in a day, and 
wath clothes, who was then, as nearly as 
fhe could tell, about 103. She remem- 
bers her being brought to this city, be- 
fore any houfes were built here. 

Died in 1786, in New York, mrs. 
Slock, aged 108 years and a half, 

Lately died at Jones’s crecky a branch 
of Pee-Dee, in North Carolina, mr. 
Matthew Bayley, aged 136: he was 
baptized when 134 years old ; had good 
eye fight, and ftrength of body and 
mind, until death. 
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Exports from Canada and Nova Scotia 
to Famaica, from April 3, 1783, to 
Oédtober 26, 17384. 


Hogfheads of fifli, 
Tierces do. 

Barrels do. 

Barrels of oil, 
Barrels of rice, 
Shaken catks, 
Bundies of wood hoops, 
Buthels of potatoes, 
Matts and {pars, 
Staves and fhingles, 
Feet of lumber, 


393,334 
510,088 
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Mode of manufafuring glue. 
LUE is made in Europe of the 
ears, feet, trimmings, finews, 

and ferapings of the fkins of oxen, 
calves, theep, &c. old leather, and freth 
or raw hides mixed, are manufactured 
together; and this mixture is faid to 
yield one third of its weight in good 
flrong glue. The beft glue is from the 
hides of old animals. Whole fkins 
are very feldom ufed, unlefs they be 
much injured by the worm, rotted, or 
otherwife rendered unfit to make lea- 
ther: but the fimalleft pieces are faved 
for the purpofe. 

In making glue of pieces of freth 
ikins, let them be fteeped in water, two 
cr three days. Dried hides may re- 
quwe longer time, and bits of leather 
much longer. While foaking they fhould 
be ftirred occahonally. They put them 
to drain in hand-barrows, with grated 
bottoms, or in boxes with fl loping fides 
and grated bottoms. When drained, 
let them be well wafhed in feveral wa- 
ters. The ears and other dirty parts 
fhould be fteeped and wafhed by them- 
felves. After they be wafhed clear, 
put them into a weak lime-water in 
ivon-hooped tubs. Leather will require 
to be nee in weak | lime-water a con- 
fiderable time : and a little frefh lime- 
water fhould be added occafionally. 
Allumed ikins, tallowed, greafy, bloo- 
dy, or hairy fkins thould be put into 
a ftronger lime-water, and kept longer 
init. They fometimes require to be 
taken out, fo as to permit the lime to 
dry on them, and to remain for a con- 
fiderable time: after which they muft 
be again foaked, and well ftirred: then 
prefs them outas dry as poflible, and put 
them into a copper kettle for boiling, at 
the bottom of which fhould be a wooden 
grate. The copper fhould then be fill- 
ed with the materials preffed clofe, and 
as much water poured on as will run 
in among the pieces. Make a moder- 
ate fire, which encreale by degrees, till 
it boils. As the materials melt into 
glue, fome decreale the fire without 
ftirring them; cthers ftir thera as they 
diffolve. When the clue, on cooling, 
forms a pretty thick jelly, itis don 


Mode of manufa&uring glue. 








The time of boiling is from twelve to 
fifteen hours, according to the fire. 
Violent heat is to be avoided. 

After this a box is made with wooden 
gratings for the bottom: the infide of 
the bottom is lined with horfe-hair 
cloth, and placed over a large tub, 
through which the glue is to be paffed 
quickly, while it is very hot. The 
dregs are left to drain fome time; and 
are called by the workmen glue dung, 
which makes an excellent fuel, mixed 
with wood. The room fhould be 
kept warm while the glue is fettling. 
In thetub, there fhould be cocks at 
different heights, to draw off the hot 
liquid glue. The firft glue will be 
brighteft: but the lait will be equally 
good. ‘Through the cocks it muit run 
into flat moulds, provioniy wet. When 
cool, cut it out with a wet knife into 
fquares, and hang it on a line to dry, 
and harden, in adraught of air. Some 
place it to dry on a net, hung up on 
four poilts, turning it occafionally. 
Ten days of dry weather, or fitteen of 
wet (under cover) are required in Eu- 
rope : but lefs time will dry it in Ame- 
rica. To polifh the cakes, wet them, 
and rub them with new linen. The 
bett glue has few dark {pots, and no 
bad finell, and fhines when broken. 
Totry gluc, they put it in cool water 
for three or four days, when it mult 
not diffolve; but when dried, muft pre- 
ferve its weight. 

To make parchment glue. 

Put two er three pounds of fera- 
pings or cuttings of parchment into a 
bucket of water: boil the whole till it 
be reduced to half. Pats it through an 
open linen, and then let the liquor ceol, 
when it will be parchment gluc. 
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ril ftepped to the door to fee what he 
could difcover, and received three muf- 
ket bails, which caufed him to fall back 
into the houle, with a broken leg and 
The Indians rufhed on to the 
door, but it being inftantly faitened by 
his wife, who, with a girl of about fif- 
teen years of age, flood againft it, the 
favages could. not immediaely enter. 
They broke one part of the door ; and 
one of them crouded partly throug. The 
hercic mother, in the midit of her {cream- 
ing chudren, and groaning hufband, 
feized an axe, and gave a fatal blow to 
the favage, and he tailing headlong into 
the houfe, the others fuppofed they had 
obtained their end, and ru/hed after him, 
until four of them fell in like manner, 
betore they difcovered their miftake. 
The reft retreated, which gave oppor- 
tunity again to fecure the door. The 
conquerors rejoiced in their viétory hop- 
ing they had killed the whole compa- 
ny ; but ther expectations were foon 
dafhed, by finding the door again at- 
tacked, which the bold mother endea- 
voured once more to fecure, with the 
affiftance of the young woman; their 
fears now came on them ike a flood ; 
and they foon heard a noife on the 
top of the houfe, and then found the 
Indians were coming down the chim- 
ney : all hopes of deliverence were now 
at an end; but the wounded man or- 
dered his little child to tumble a couch, 
that was filled with hair and feathers 
on the fire, which made fuch a fmoke 
that two lufty Indians came tumbling 
down the chimney ; the wounded man 
exerting every faculty in this critical 
moment, feized a billet of wood, with 
which he conquered the {mothered Indi- 
ans; at the fame infiant the woman 
aimed a blow at the favage at the door, 
but not with the fame effcét as the reft, 
but which caufed him to retreat. They 
then again fecured the door as faft as 
poflible; and rejoiced at their deliverance, 
but not without fear ofa third attack. 
‘They carefully watched with their 
new family until morning, and were 
not again difturbed. 

“We learn by a prifoner that made 
lus efcape from the Indians, that the 


arm. 


(April, 


wounded favage laft mentioned, was the 
only one that efcaped at this time. On 
his return he was afked, “ what news 
brother ?** ** Plaguy bad news” replied 
the wounded Indian, * for the fquaws 
have taken the breechclout and fight 
worfe than the long knives.” This ex- 
traordinary affajr happened at Newbard - 
ftown about fifteen miles from Sandy 
Creek, and may be depended on, as I 
had the pleafure to affift in tumbling 
them into a hole, after they were ftripped 
of their head dreffes and about twenty 
doilars worth of filver furniture.” 


+0-DBO2a-o- 


A hint. 

NE ftciking feature in the politi- 
Q cal compiexion of the Dutch re- 
public isy that the children of both fexes 
are, from the moment of the earlieft ca- 
pability, initiated in fome lise of in- 
duftrious avocatien among them. Solon 
and Lycurgus could not have chalke: 
outa wifer line for the fervice of the 
Greciaz ftates. It was an opinion with 
Alexander the great, that boys, nur- 
tured and brought up in the camp, were 
ever after fond of arms: and practice 
fanctioned the theory. Ik holds equally 
good, that children ca:ly trained up 
to induttry, ever incline to it in maturity 
—for, in the Iinguage of the poet, 
* Tt grows with their growth, and 
ftrengthens with their ttrength.” To 
our countrymen, we hope the appli- 
cation is evident. If they accuftom their 
little ones to honett employments (fuch 
as will fuit their years, conftiution: 
and choice) they will thereby render 
them virtuous and independent citizens, 
a credit to themfelves and an ornament, 
to fociety. The confequences of a dif. 
ferent conduét are evident. 


> 
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Law cafe—Oxford O08. 1729. 
Emerfon vs. Minchener © co. preprie- 
tors of the Gloucefler fiage coach. 


HIS aétion was brought to re- 
| cover fatisfa@tion in damages the 


plaintiff had fuftained, by the wanten, 


unfkilful, and carelefs driving of the 


above coach, by which the fame wag 
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overturned, in July laft, near Henly, 
and the plaintiff's leg broke. After a 
tris] of five hours, to the fatisfaétion of 
the court and a crowded audience, the 
jury gave a verdiét of two hundred 
pounds damages for the plaintiff, &c. 
+ eae ~-o- 
Edwin's urn—A fragment. 
“« CYOLITUDE! thou haft loft thy 

S power of charming,” faid the 
weeping Emma, as fhe was bedewing 
Edwin’s urn with the tears of love. 

«« No more with pleafure, do I fit on 
the foot of yon oak, and liften to the 
{weet notes of the feathered choir, as I 
was wont when Edwin lived. Alas! 
my Edwin, will youno more lead me 
to the fhady bower, and tune your pipe 
to Emma's praife? Peace, ye birds! 
Edwin no more echoes your mel!ifluous 
tones in mild fymphonic fong. Droop, 
hang your heads, ye flowrets of the 
field: no more will ye be plucked by 
Edwin’s hand, to grace his Emma's 
h:ir.” 

Sighs, foft as the gentle zephyrs, ftole 
from the fair mourner’s heart. 

“© Why burfts the intrufive fizh? 
Why falls the unavailing tear? Will 
thefe recall my Edwin from the tomb ? 
Ah! no. Would to heaven"—the pauf- 
ed—* Yes it mult be’"—The heaving 
bofom pants for eae—the fireaming 
eye is filled with peace. “* Edwin ! fhail 
I leave thee? It is only for a moment: 
then fhall we meet and part no more.” 

She arofe and f{weetly fpoke a fond 
farewe!— 

«© Mild breath of fpring ! fan lightly 
his grave. Feathered ions of the air! 
perch on the weeping willows, and, in 
plaintive ftrains, ting his many virtues, 
Foot of the paffing tranger! reft a while 
at his tomb. Children of the finer teel- 
ings! give atributary tear; let it fall 
on Edwin's urn. Huth! all is filence ; 
the fongfter of the vale is mute; the 
lambkin fports not on the mead; all are 
hufhed to repofg. Though filence uni- 
verfal pervades, and ioemn  itilnefs 
rules around—yet methinks it is the 
language of eloquence, the praife of my 
Edwin. No lenger can we warbie the 
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foft notes of love ; no more can we fro- 
lic on the green, for Edwin fleeps in 
the duft, aud his Emma is fad. Stop: 
fol fhrinks from the embrace of the day, 
and hides his face behind the weftern 
hills. I will haften and feek fome fe- 
queftered {pot, near Edwin’s laft man, 
fion. At morn, noon, andeve, will I vi- 
fit the facred abode ; bathe the tomb with 
my tears ; and oft kils the garment that 
fhields his remains : then penfively re- 
tire, and hide my inward grief from 
the world, unknowing the caufe of my 
woes.” 

Ten folar revolutions have fince 
palled away: the village fwains prefs 
Einma to love, as fhe is loved: tears 
forbid utterance: fhe anfwers them not: 
but waving her inow-white hard, true 
as the needle to the pole, it points to 
Edwin's urn. LAVINIA. 

“> SS @ “0~ 
Sentimental fragment. 

woes co HE tear of the morning 

hangs on the thorn, 
and impearls the rofe. In the day of 
my joy, iny check was likened to the 
blufhing besuty of that eharming flow- 
er: and, though it has long fince loft 
its crimfon, it ftill retains a™partial fi- 
militude ; for the tearis on it. But, 
alas! no cheering fun exhales my 
forrow: and the cryftal, which ftole 
forth in the motning trom my eyelids, 
holds its place at the midnight hour.’ 

*¢ And is love,’ faid I, ** the canker- 
worm thathas preyed on thy beauty? 


> 


—Does that torturing paflon mak: 
thee fhed the ceafeleis tear ?”* 

“¢ No,” replied Lucilia— Love 
gave me all its choicest bleffings. Dur- 
ing five years, I rioted in them; and 
this world was a heaven to me. Whi- 
liam, it !s true, is no more: but h 
died in the field of honour—he is re- 
corded with thote heroes who fought 
and fell for their country. I bathed 
his wounds—his lait words bieffed me 
—and his expiring figh was breathe 
forth inmy bofom, I wept the briny 
tears of honett forrow—but I had my 
confolutiion—imy William loved none 
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ed image which he left me of himfelf. 

“lt was my duty—and foon became 

iny fole delight—to point out to the 
z boy the path in which his fire 
hac t. odden, and to inftilinto his expand- 
ing mind an emulation of parental vir- 
tuc. His young breaft felt the glow- 
ing flame: and he was wont to weep, 


da ling 


when I led him to the grave, which 
glory had dug for his father. 

«“¢ But he, too, is taken from me—‘e 
fleeps beneath this turf which I adorn 
with fluwers—here my fancy feeds my 
and this facred fhrine of af- 
feiicn 1 fhall daily vifit, nil weary na- 
ture conduct me to my hufband and my 
child.”"*** 


forrow: 
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etch of the life of the late Nathaniel 


Greene, major general of the forves of 


the united 


Carey. P. 10g. 


‘OME thirmithes, of no great mo- 
ment, took place between detach- 


artics of both armies in July and 
September the 9! 
‘ 


Jtates of 


America. By M. 


' 
h, general 
£ 


} about 


ene having aflembieJ two 


thoufand men, proceeded to attack the 
Brit fh i} unde the CORI) and of 
were pt fed at Eutaw 


he American 


force Was 
in two lines: the firft, com- 


‘arolina militia, was com- 
generals Marian and Pick- 
1. De Ma ilmedy. The fe- 
ch conitted of continental 
roina, Virgu 
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mm North C; 
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1 colonel Willian 
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became general. The militia were at 
length forced to give way, but were 
bravely fupported by the fecond line. 
In the hotteft part of the engagement, 
general Greene ordered the Maryland 
and Virginia continentals to charge wiih 
trailed arms. This decided the fate of 
the day. “* Nothing,” fiys dr. Ram- 
fay, ** could iurpais the intrepidity of 
both officers and menon this occaton. 
They rufhed on, in good order, through 
a heavy cannonade, and a thower of 
mufgue ry, with fuch unfkaken retolu- 
tion, that they bore down all before 
them.”” The Britifh were broken, clofe- 
ly purfued, and upwards of five hun- 
dved of them taken prifoners. They 
however made a freth ftand, in a fa- 
vourable pofition, in unpenetrable fhrubs 
and a picquetted garden. 
colonel Wathington, after havir 
every effort to diflodge them, 
wounded and taken Four 
fix pounders were brought forward to 
play upon them, but the y fell rato their 
hands; and the en leavours to drive 
them trom thei ftation being found im- 
practicable, the Ameiicans retired, leay 

ing a ttrong 
tic. Their lofs 


Liecutenant- 
+4 nace 
was 


preoner. 


picquet on the field of bat- 


Was 


about five hun- 
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cred; that of the Briuth upware 
eleven hundred, 


of 


General Greene was honow 
a Brittth 
a gold medal, emblem 


gacement and 


d by 


ftandard, and 
tical of the en- 


congreis with 


fucceis, ** tor hus wile, 
us conduct , in 


iprangs, an which 


decifive, and magnan 
the action at Eutaw . 
with a force imfersor in number to that 


of the enemy, he oviained a molt fig- 


nal victory,” 
In the evening of the fucceeding d 
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Charkfton, whence they never ventur- 
ci but to make predatory excurhons, 
with bodies of cavalry, which in ge- 


neral met witha very warm and very 
unwelcome reception. 
During the relaxation that followed, 


a danzerous plot was formed, by jome 
turbulent and mutinous perions in the 

y, to deliver up ther brave general 
» the Britith. This treatonable de- 
fun owed its mle to the ha ithips, 
ants, a5 i calamities of the fol ers, 
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conipwators dul not exceed 
twelve in number: and a providental 
difcovery deteated the project. 
The furrencder of lord Cornwallis, 
fe enterpriting {pirit had been by 
the Briuth minitry expected to repair 
the lofles, and wipe away the diigrace, 
hich had been wncurred through the 
mactivity and indolence of other gener- 
them of the nn- 
practicability of fubpugatmg America, 
they difcontinued offenhve operations 
in every quarter. From the beginaing 
of the year 1782, 1 was currently re- 
ported, thatCharlefton was fpeedily to be 
evacuated: it was officially announced 
the feventh of Auguft; ‘vutdid not tak« 
peace until the teventcenth of December. 


, hav:ng convinced 


| uppy period at length arrived, 
when, by the virtue and bravery of her 
fons, aided by the bounty of heaven, 


Auterica compelled her invaders to re- 
cognife her independence. Then her 
armies quitted the tented fields, and re 
tired to cultivate the arts of peace and 
hoppincis. Amongft the reft, general 
Greene revitied his native country, 
where he prove i himfclf as valuable a 
citizen, as the Carolinas had witneiled 
him a gallant officer. Diffentiens and 
wealouties had extended thew dettruétive 
influence among the Rhode Iflanders, 
whofe anumofity had ariien to tuch a de- 
gree, as to threaten the moft ferous il! 
confequences; general Greene exerted 
himfelf to reftore harmony and peace 
amongft them once more; and was hap. 
P ly fuccefsful. 

In O@tober, 1785, he fuled to Geor- 
gia, where he had a confiderable ef- 
tate, not far daflant from Savannah. 








Here he paffed away his time, occupied 


in bis domefhic concerns, until the hour 
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Sketch of the character cf the late general 
Thomas Nelfon. 

ENERAL NELSON, as aman, 

a citizen, a leviflator, and a pa- 

trict, exhibited a conduét untarnithed, 
and undebafed, by ferdid or felfith in- 
terefts—and itrongly marked with the 
genuine charaétcritics of true religion, 
found benevolence, and liberal policy. 
Entertaining the moift ardent love for 
civil and religious liberty, he was among 
the firft of that glorious band of pa- 
triots, whofe exertions dathed and de- 
feated the machinations of Bvritiih ty- 
ranny—and gave to united America, 
freedom and independent empire. Ata 
moft important crifis, during the late 
ftruggle for American liberty, when 
Virginia appeared tobe defignated as the 
theatre of action for the contending ar- 
mics, he was fele&ted by the unanimous 
iuffrage of the legiflature, to command 
the virtuous yeomanry of his country, 
in which honourable employment, he 
remained to the end of the war. Asa 
foldier, he was indefatigably ative, an 
cooly intrepid. Refolute and undejected 
in misfortunes, he towered above dif- 
trefs—and ftruggled with the manifold 
difficulties, to which his fituation ex. 
pofed him, with conftancy and courage 


te 
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In the memorable year of 1781, when 
the force of the fouthern Britith army 
was directed to the immediate fubjuga- 
tion of that ftate, he wes called to the 
helin of government. This was a junc- 
ture, which indeed, tried men’s fouls— 
he did not avail himfelf of this oppor- 
tunity, to retire in the rearof danger— 
but on the contrary took the field at the 
head of his countrymen—and at the ha- 
zard of his life, his fame, and individual 
fortune—by his decifion and magnani- 
mity he faved not only his country, but 
all America from difgrace—if not from 
total ruin, Of this truly patriotic and 
heroic conduét, the renowned comman- 
der inchief, with all the gallant officers 
ot the combined armies, employed at 
the fiege of York, will bear ample tefti- 
mony. This part of his conduét, even 
cotemporary jealoufy, envy, and malig- 
nity, were torced to approve. 

If atter contemplating the fplendid and 
heroic parts of his charaéter, we hall 
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enquire for the milder virtues of huma- 

nity, and feck for the man—we thall 

find the refined, beneficent, and focial 

qualities of private life—through all its 

forms and combinations—fo happily 

modified, and united in him—that in 

the words of the darling poet of nature, 

it may be faid, 

His lite was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that nature might 
ftand up, 

And fay to all the world, this was a 
man, 


“oS SS-0- 

Short account of the life and charaéer of 
Thomas Hutchins, late geographer-ge- 
neral ta the united fates. 


E was born in Monmouth coun- 
ty, New Jeriey. His parents dy- 
ing while he was young, an unconquer- 
able difficence and modefty would not 
permit him to apply for protection cr 
employment to his relaticns, who 
were very refpeétable at New York, 
and would have been ready to affift him. 
Herather chofe to feek fome bufinefs ; 
and ace rdingly, before he was fixteen, 
went to the weftern country, where he 
was foon appointed an enfign, and pay - 
mafter-general to the forces there. Ai- 
ter fome time he became ceputy-engi - 
neer, and foon diftinguifhed himfelf at 
Fort Pitt, the plan of which he laid out, 
and which was executed under his com- 
mand, by order of general Bouquet, 
an account of whofe tranifactions and 
campaigns was drawn up and publifhed 
by him in Philadelphia in 1765. 

He afterwards lived anumber of years 
in Louifiana, during which time the 
accurate obfervations and remarks 
mace on the country in general, rivers, 
harbours, &c. and the manners of the 
people, are fufficiently fhewn in the de- 
{cription, which he publifhed of that 
country,a few years ago, and is the be& 
extant. After a variety of battles with 
the Indians, wljle he was with the army 
in Welt Florida he rofe, folely by me- 
rit, toa captain’s commiifion, which he 
enjoyed a number of years, until his love 
for America obliged him to give it up. 

Being in London when the war broke 
out, he ftaid there till 1779, when he 
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publithed his map and pamphlet ex- 
plaining it. His zeal forthe caufeof the 
united ftates made him rcfufe a very pro- 
fitable employment then offered to him, 
at the fame time requefting leave to fell 
his commiflion, which was not granted, 
His abiding fteadily in his refclution 
not to take up arms againft his native 
country, was probably the caufe of the 
number of misfortunes he met with, 
and the ill treatment he received from an 
obftinate and blindfuld aminiftration. 

For holding a fuppofed correfpon- 
dence with dr. Franklin, then our am- 
batlador atthe court of France, he was 
thrown into a dungeon, his papers fei- 
zed, and he loit 12,0001. in one day. 
After lying fix weeks in this horrid 
place, during which tame not one {park 
of light was admitted into his cell, and 
having undergone a long examination 
before lords Amherft and Sandwich, and 
the reft of the execrable junto which 
suled at that time with unlimited fway, 
he was liberated : and having refigned 
his commiffion, he paffed over into 
France, where he ftuid fome time to re- 
cruit the debilitated ftate of his body. He 
then failed from L’Orient to Charleiton, 
where he joined the fouthern army under 
general Greene : but not long after this, 
the war clofing, he was appointed geo- 
grapher-gereral to the united fates, 
which employment he held till his death, 
which happened at Pittfburg, the 20th of 
April 1788. , 

He was efteemed and beloved by all 
who had the happinefs of knowing him. 
He was remarkable for his piety and 
charity, a complacency of temper, pa- 
tience and refignation under ficknefs, 
and an univerfal benevolence, which fo 
eminently diftinguifhed him, that all 
join in declaring him to have been “ an 
Iiraelite indeed, in whom there was no 
guile.” 

8 DDD S| DH 
Mafonic toafts—London, 1785. 

5. AY univerfal mafonry be the 

M only univerfal monarchy—and 
reign triumphant in the hearts ef the 
worthy. 
Vol. VII. No, IV. 


2. May the tongue of every mafon 
be the key of his heart : may it ever 
hang ‘in juft equilibrium—-and never be 
fuffered to lic, to injurea brother. 

3. May every mafon’s heart have the 
ardency of charcoal, and the freedom of 
chalk—but not the coldnefs or hardne‘s 
of marble, when the diftreffes of a bro- 
ther claim affiftance. 

4. The {quare in condu&, the level in 
condition, the plumb-line in reétitude, 
and the compais in prudence, to all ma- 
fons. 

5. The fplendor of the eaft, the re- 
pote of the fouth, andthe folidity of the 
weit, to every regular lodge of free and 
accepted mafons. 

6. May the fragrance of good report, 
like a {prig of caffia, bloom over the head 
of every departed brother, 

7. Our fifters. May they have as 
much reafon to admire our wifdom, as 
the queen of Sheba had that of our grand 
maiter Solomon. 

8. May we be entered apprentices 
to beauty, and fellow crafts in love, 
but ftill mafters of our paffions. 

g. May wifdom contrive our happi- 
neis ; ftrength fuppo t our virtuous re- 
‘olutions ; and beauty adorn our beds. 

10. May the rays of celeitial light 
pierce through the veil of ignorance, and 
perfeverance remove the key-itone that 
covers truth. 

1x. Muy the royal arch cover every 
honeft mafon’s heart ; and the glory of 
the firft temple overfhadow all, who act 
up to the true principles of mafonry. 


- S&S |S] ~0-~ 
Anecdotes. 


t. 
URING the late glorious conteft, 
an American officer was ordered to 
a ftation of extreme peril. Several of thofe 
around him fuggetted many pretexts, 
by which he might evade the dange- 
rous employment affigned him; to 
which he made this noble’ reply. I 
thank you, my friends, for your folici- 
tude. I know I can eafily fave my life: 
but who will fave my honour, fheuld I 
adopt yeur advice ?”” 
aE 
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3. 

HE leader of a gang of banditti 
in Corfica who had long been fa- 
mous for his exploits, was at length ta- 
ken and committed to the care of a fel- 
dier, from whom he centrived to ef- 
cape. ‘The foldier was condemned to 
death. Atthe place of execution, aman, 
coming up to the commanding officer, 
faid, “ Sir, Lam a ftranger to you, but 
you fhall foon know who I am. I have 
heard that one of your foldiers is to die 
for having fuffered a prifoner to efcape. 
He was not at all to blame; befides the 
prifoner fhail be reftored to you. Be- 
hold him here: I am the man. I cannot 
bear that an innocent man fhould be 
punifhed fer me: and have come to die 
myfelf.”"—** No,” cried the Frerch of- 
ficer, who felt the fublimity of the ac- 
tion as he ought, “ thou fhalt not die: 
and the foldier thall be fet at liberty. 
Endeavour to reap the fruits of thy ge- 
nerofity. Thou deferveft to be hence- 

forth an honeft man.” 

3. 

Private foldier in oné of the bat- 
tal ons, ordered on the expedi- 
tion againft New London, under the 
command of general Arnold, had a mif- 
treis, who left England with him, and 
was the conftant companion of his dan- 
gers—he had furvived feveral engage- 
ments, though wounded teverely in two. 
During the time of aétion, his beloved 
Nancy was conttantly by his fide, de- 
teimined to perifh with her lover. At 
a defperate attack made by Arnold, on 
a polt near New London, the foldicr be- 
fore mentioned received a mufket ball 
direétly in his forehead; and immedi- 
ately dropped at the feet of his mittrefs, 
who had forced hertelf into the ranks 
when the firing began. Regard- 
leis of the danger the was then in, this 
amiable creature ftood for fome time 
with her eyes ftedfaitly fixed on the bo- 
dy of her lover: but recovering her 
worted fortitude, fhe, with the greatett 
compoture, examined the wound he had 
received; ind finding he was no more, 
conveyed the corpte to a bank, whica 
was contiguous to the field of battlh— 
this done, fhe thew herielf on the bo- 
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dy, and kiffed it for fome time with 
great rapture. Her lamentations drew 
a gentleman tothe fpot: but no fooner 
did fhe difcover him, than fhe ftarted 
up, flew to the place where lay the fire- 
lock her lover bore ; and after unfcrew- 
ing the bayonet, returned to the {pot 
where fhe had placed his remains ; then 
taking her lat farewel, the plunged the 
bayonet to her heart ; and expired with- 
out a groan. 


4. 
HEN dr. John Thomas, (who 
died bifhop of Salifbury in 
1766) was chaplain to the Britifh fac- 
tory at Hamburgh, a gentleman of the 
factory, being ill, was ordered into the 
country for the benefit of theair. Ac- 
cordingly he went to a village at about 
ten miles diftance, but after fome time 
died there: upon this, application was 
made to the parfon of the parifh, for 
leave to bury him in the church-yard, 
The parfon inquired what his religion 
was ; and was told that he was a Calvin- 
ift :—** No,” fays he, “* there are none 
but Lutherans in my church-yard, and 
there fhall be no other.”’ ** This,” {aid 
dr. Thomas, “* wes told me: and I 
wondered that a man of any learning or 
underftanding fhould have fuch ideas. 
I refolved go and argue the matter with 
him; but foundhim inflexible : at 
length I told him he made me think 
of a circumftance which once hap- 
pened to myfelf, when I was curate of 
a church in Thames ftreet. I was bu- 
rying a corpfe, and a woman éame and 
pulled me by the fleeve in the midit of 
tne fervice—* Sir, fir, 1 wint to fpeak 
to you""—** prithee wait, woman, tll I 
have done”—** no fir, I muft {peak to 
you immediately” —** Well then, what 
is the matter?” ** Why, fir, you are 
going to bury a man, who died of the 
fmall pox, near my poor hufband, who 
never had it.”’ “ This fto:y,” continu- 
ed he, ** had the defired effe&t : and the 
curate permitted the bones of the poor 
Calviniitto be laid in the church yard.” 


PoorGreek poet ufed from time to 
time preientAuguitus with Greek 
epigrams ; but though the esnperor took 
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them, yet he never gave him any thing: 
And one day having a mind to re- 
dicule him, and fhake him off, as foon 
as he faw him coming to prefent him 
with his verfes, the emperor fent him 
a Greek epigram of hisown compoiling, 
and written with his own hand. The 
poct received it with joy; and as he 
was reading it, fhewed by his looks 
and geftures, ne he was mightily pleaf- 
ed with it. After he had read it, he pul- 
led out his purfe; and coming near 
Auguitus, gave him fome few pence, 
faying, ‘* Take this, Cefar; I give it 
you, not according to your great for- 
tune, but according to my poor ability ; 
had I more, I would make you a larger 
prefent.”” The whole company fell a 
laughing, and the emperor more than 
the reft, who ordered him an hundred 
thoufand crowns. 
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Charaéler of the Virginians, written in 
1720. By a native and inhabitant 


of the place. 


HOSE that came over to this 
country firft, were chiefly fingle 


men, who had not the incumbrance of 


ives and children in England: and if 
they had, they did not expofe them to 
the fatigue and hazard of fo longa 
voyage, until they faw how it would 
fare with themfelves. From hence it 
came to pafs, that when they were fet- 
tied here, in a comfortable way of 
fubfifiing a family, they grew fenfible 
of the misfortune of wanting wives ; 
and fuch as had left wives in England 
fent for them: but the fingle men were 
put to their fhifts, They excepted 
againft the Indian women, as well on 
account of their being pagans, as be- 
caufe of their complexion, and for 


tear they fhould confpire with thofe of 


their own nation, to dettroy their hul- 
bands. Under this difficulty, they had 
no hopes, but that the plenty in which 
they lived, might invite modeft women, 
of fmalltortunes, to come over hither 
trom England. However, they would 
not receive any but fuch as could bring 
fufficient certiticates of their modetty 


and good behaviour. Thofe, if they 
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were but moderately qualified in ail 
other refpeéts, might depend upon mar- 
rying very well in thofe days, without 
any fortune. Nay, the firit planters 
were fo far from expeéting money with 
a woman, thatit was a common thing for 
them, to buy a wife, who carried good 
teftimonials of her chara&ter, at the 
price of £100, and make themielves 
believe they had a good bargain. 

They have their clothing of ail forts 
from England, as linen, woolen, filk, 
hats, and leather, yet flax and hemp 
grow no where in the world better than 
in Virginia. Their fheep yield good 
increafe, and bear good fleeces: but 
they fhear them only to cool them. 
The mulberry wee, whofe leaf is the 
proper food of the filk-worm, grows 
here like a weed: and tilk worms have 
been obferved to thrive extremely and 
without hazard, The very furs, which 
their hats are made of, go firft from 
hence: and moft of their ludes lie and 
rot, or are made uf of only for cover- 
ing dry goods, in a leaky houfe. In- 
deed, fome few hides, with much ado 
are tanned, and made into fervants’ 
fhoes; but at fo carelefs a rate, that 
the planters do not care to buy them, 
if they can get others: and fometimes 
a better manager than ordinary wil! 
vouchfafe to make a pair of breecies o. 
a deer ikin. Nay, they are fuch abo 
minabdle all hufbands, that chough their 
country be overrun with wood, yet they 
have all their wocden ware from Lag- 
land; their cabinets, chairs, tables, 
Rools » chefts, boxes, cart-whee!s, and 
all other things, even fo much as thei: 
bowls, end birchen brooms, to the eter- 
nal reproach of their lazinefs. 

Fruit trees are wonderfully guick of 
growth; fo that in fix or teve ’ 
from the planting, a man » 
an orchard to bear in great plen: 
which he may make ftore ct 
der; yet they have very few 
any care at all fer an orchard: n. 
ny, who have good orchaids, 
negligent of them, as to jet them 
torum, and expofe the trees to be tor. 
and barked by the cattle. 

Peaches, and 
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plums, and cherries, grow here on 
ftandard trees. They commonly bear 
in three years from the ftore; and 
thrive fo exceedingly that they have no 
need of grafting, if any body would be 
fo good a hufband. 

The beeves, when any care is taken 
of them in the winter, come to good 
perfection. They have noble marthes, 
which, with the charge of draining on- 
ly, would make as fine paftures as any 
in the world : and yet there are hardly a 
hundred acres of marfh drained through- 
out the whole country. 

Ail forts of navai ftores may be 
produced there. They can fee heir na- 
vai ttores daily benefit other pcople, 
who fend hither to build fhips, while 
they, inftead of promoting fuch under- 
takings, allow them no manner of en- 
couragement. 

They depend altogether upon the li- 
berali:y of nature, without endeavour- 
ing to improve her gifts, by art or in- 
duftry. They fpunge upon the bleflings 
of a warm jun, and a fruitful foil ; and 
almoft grudge the pains of gathering in 
the bounties of the earth. I fhould be 
afhamed to publith this flothful indo- 
lence of my countrymen, but that I 
hope it will tome time or other roufe 
them out of their lethargy, and excite 
them to make the moft of all thofe hap 
py advant:ges which nature has given 
them : and if it does this, I am fure 
they will have the goodnefs to forgive 
me. 


“> @e@2> 0 
The maid of Switzerland. By mifs Anne 


Blower. 


N adelightful vale, near the lake of 
Geneva, refided madame de Cle- 
mengis and her daughter. Monfieur de 
Clemengis had been dead fome years. 
They had formerly fhone in the politeit 
circles of fafhion, in the metropolis of 
France : but having loft the greateft part 
of their fortune by a law fuit, and feel - 
ing how differently every thing appears, 
when fortune no longer gilds the fcene, 
they gladly retired from a fituation that 
ferved only to remind them of the fplen- 
dor of that from which they had fal- 


len ; and which, though it had ceafed to 
afflict them, they could not forbear 
fometimes regretting. Poileffed, how- 
ever, of liberal minds, and hearts of 
the moft lively fenfibility, they foon 
found their retirement yielded pleafures 
more congenial to their diipofitions 
than thofe they had fo long blindly en- 
gaged in. They found tuticient re- 
fources from fatiety or difgutt by the 
education of their daughter, whofe birth 
happened foon after their removal into 
Switzerland. Occupied in this pleafing 
employment, they felt their pleafures in- 
creafe in proportion as each year added 
graces to her perfon, or unfolded the 
beauties of her mind. But this tranquil 
felicity, this temperate enjoyment of 
happinefs, was deftined, like every thing 
fublunary, to be difturbed. Monfieur 
de Clemengis was fond of herbalifing : 
he had formed a pretty extenfive herbal, 
which his greateit delight was to in- 
creafe : it had almoft become a paffion 
with him. 

One day, amufing himfelf in his ac- 
cuftomed manner, with wandering in 
fearch of plants to enrich his colleétion, 
he reached the fummit of a mountain, 
on one fide of which yawned a fright- 
ful precipice. Unfortunately, monfieur 
de Clemengis, in looking down, difco- 
vered a plant he had long been in fearch 
of ; happy in having at length found it, 
and eager for the poffefhon, he ftretched 
forth his hand, and leaned part of his 
body over to feize it, when a piece of 
the rock giving way, he fellin. Ima- 
gine, if poffible, the grief, the unuttera- 
ble anguith, of madame de Clemengis, 
on becoming acquainted with the dread- 
ful accident—with the mott ardent feel. 
ings, tenderly attached to a hufband who 
adored her, and who meritet! all her 
fondnefs—in that dreadful movment, 
when, clafping her daughter to her bo- 
fom, convulfed with anguith, fhe be. 
wailed the fate of her hufband !—in that 
moment, when reafon itflf feemed to 
yield its place to the acuter feelings of 
nature and the tyranny of the paffions ! 
what, but the aid of religion the molt 
pure, and philofophy the mott folid, 
could have fuftainedi and fubdued fuch a 

















mind, fo untried | Julia, though old 
enough to feel acutely her lois, yet was 
of that age when forrow remains not 
long an inmate; a girl twelve years of 
age, though capable of feeling ttrong- 
ly, has too little reflexion, long to retain 
melancholy impreffions. Julia, her own 
grief fomewhat difpelled, helped to 
alleviate the pangs of her mother: and 
by degrees her affliction tubfided into a 
calm but lafting regret. Time, though 
it could not obliterate, yet foftened her 
forrow. More than ever attached to her 
folitude, fince death had deprived her of 
him who alone could make fociety plea- 
fing to her, the devoted hertelt to the 
education of her daughter, who feemed 
deftined to confole her for what fhe had 
Joft in her father. In the bofom of 
innocence, their days glided onin a hap- 
py obfcurity, undifturbed by the vicifli- 
tudes of hope or the languors of dilap- 
pointment. Oh, happy ftate of ‘erenity 
and repofe ! let the gay and ambitious, 
who glide along the ttream of pleafure 
or {well with the tide cf fortune, con- 
‘temn thee ! They who have felt the mu- 
tability of her tmiles, know how to y2- 
lue thee. 

One evening, as they were taking 
their accuftomed walk, madame de 
Clemengis fomewhat wearied, propofed 
refting herfelf on the root of atree that 
grew at the foot of a mountain ; to 
which Julia acceding, they feated them. 
felves, and with rapture untpeskabie, 
furveyed the romantic country around 
them, whofe wild beauties, heightened 
by the gloom which the evening thaces 
caft over them, gave thofe fweet tranf- 
ports—that toft enthufiafm, which the 
rue fublime ever produces: itis then 
the heart feels itfelf expand, and the 
eyes are invohintarily fuffuled with 
tears excited by thofe delighttul fenta- 
tions. Nature, always wonderful, fome- 
times ftupendous, certainly no where 
difplays more magnificence than in the 
noble extravagancies of this land of li- 
berty. Julia, foon retrefhed, promp'e | by 
euriofity,afcen ied the mountain, in order 
to view the adjacent country, wilt her 
mother remained feated. She had tearcely 
gained the fummit, when the heard a 
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neife, and, turning her head, perceived 
two perfons ftruggling with each other : 
a momentafterwaids, one fell, when the 
other, fetting his knee on him who was 
fallen, pointed a piftol to his breajt. Ju. 
lia, fhocked and terrified, ran, or rather 
flew, down the hill to her mother ; but 
fo much agit:ted, that, unable to relate 
what the had feen, fhe could only intreat 
her to call Ambrofe (an ‘honeft Swifs, 
their domettic) who was at fome little 
diftance from them. Ambrofe in an in- 
ftant appeared: when, beckoning him 
to follow her, fhe flew tothe ipot: bet 
how was the difmayed, when fhe beheld 
only one of the two fhe had feen, who 
was extended on the earth apparently 
lifeleis. Madame de Clemengis, aitonith- 
ed at the wildnefs of her daughter's 
manner, had followed, and now came 
up. On perceiving the objeSt before 
them, fhe was almoft as much tery ified as 
Julia, but, {peedily recoileG&ing herfelf, 
fhe examined the body, and perceived 
he was not dead, nor had received any 
materi:] wound, but was only ftunne! 
withthe violence of the blow he had re- 
ceived. She immediately ordered Am- 
brofe to run home and fetch proper 
things to recover him. Remedies being 
applied, he foon recovered, and with the 
affiitance of Ambrote, he was led to 
their dwelling. In their way, the ran- 
ger endeavoured to exprefs his grati- 
tude for the tendernefs and benevolence 
of his unknown benefactors ; but ma- 
dame de Clemengis entreated him not t) 
afcribe fo much merit, to an ordinary 
actof humanity. “ Ah, madam, (43)! 
he) it is not the action, but the mar. 
ner in which itis performed, that (tamps 
the obligation.” 

By this time, they were at home, an! 
the lights gave them an opporiunity of 
feeing each other more clealv. The 
itranger appeared ftruck with the beau- 
ty and grace of Julia ; winlit the feemed 
equally iurprifed and pleated with his 
air and perion, which weve graceful wt 
elegant in the extreme. Madame ce 
Ciemengis, more altonithed than eithe., 
could not help repeatedly looking at 
him, as one whofe perion was fasauiar 
to her. 
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He was now put to bed, and by the 
fill and care of madame de Clemengis, 
whole knowledge of medicine was con- 
fiderable, he was foon perfectly recover- 
ed. He then informed them, he was a 
native of France, and by what means he 
came ito that unfortunate fituation they 
had refcued him from. “I certainly,” 
faid he, “*in fome meatfure deterved the 
fevere accident I met with, fince it was 
partly eccafioned by my own tmpru- 
dence. But I know not how to feel that 
regret I ought, for having committed a 
folly, fince it has been productive of 
fuch happy confequences, as introducing 
me to you, ladies, or rather beings, 
whote benignity would almoft make it 
pardonable in me to imagine myfelf in 
the regions of fairy land, and myfelf 
fome-highly favoured prince conver- 
fing with the gcod genii of the moun- 
tains.”” Madame de Clerengis {miled at 
this gallant rhaptody, and he proceeded : 
*Citwas my defign to make the tour of 
Italy, and 1 travelled as far as Avignon 
in the uiual manner, when the whim 
feized me of purfuing my journey 
through Switzerland on feot. At the 
former place, I took leave of the mar- 
quis de Valmont, who had accompanied 
me.’ Niademe ee Clemengis flarted, 
when the firancer mentioned the name 
ef the marquis de Valmont. She enaui- 
redit he was related to the marcuis ; 
he repied ; § He ts my father, madam.’ 
*¢ C,ood exclaimed madame 
de Clemengis, * Whatis it Ifee ! Do 
I behold a nephew of monfieur de Cle- 
mengis ?** ‘* Monfieur de Clemengis !”’ 
reiterated he. Ah, madam is it poffible ! 
Do I fiatter myielf, when I think I tee, 
in the charming objects now before me, 
thofe nearly connected with that uncle, 
of whote fate every one is ignorant? 
How fortunate am I inthis unexpected 
rencontre !’* Madame de Clemengis em- 
braced with tranfport a nephew of her 
unfoi tunate hufband’s: and he, equally 


, 


hecven !” 


charmed, beheld with pleafure his new 
Equally pleafed with each 
ether, Valmont continued with them 
long after the reftoration of his health 
had left hi 
laying his ceparture. Fond ef the {o- 


relations. 


n without that plea for de- 
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ciety of madame de Clemengis, whofe 
company was as pleafing, as her charac- 
ter was amiable, and becoming every 
day more enamoured of Julia, he would 
willingly have continued ftiillonger with 
them, had he not been apprelienfive his 
father would be offended at his not pur- 
fuing his tour. 

Madame ce Clemengis could not but 
perceive the evowing attachment of both 
for cach other: yet, relying on the pru- 
cence of Julia, and the honour of Val- 
mont, the did not aifcourage their paf- 
fien. Valmont, unreierved and open in 
the extreme, in every other part of his 
conduét, was by no means explicit on 
this ; though his every look {poke a lan- 
guage that might be conftrued into an 
avowal of love, yet his tongue was fi- 
lent, ner did any thing efcape his lips, 
which could amount to a declaration 
of love. Obliged at length to depart, he 
took his iecave of them without deciaring 
his fentiments, but with an expreflion of 
grict and poignant diftrefs, as unfeigned 
as touching, which penetrated the tender 
fulceptible bofom of julia, and gave ad- 
ditional ftrength to a peffion already toa 
deeply rooted. Soon after his departure, 
madame de Ciemengis received a letier 
from him, in which he ‘ lamented his 
ablence from them as the fevereft affic- 
tion, and looked back with the fondef 
regret to thofe moments of exquifite 
pleature he had enjoyed in their prefence. 
Impatient to fee them again, he was 
more eager to finifh his tour than he 
had been to comimence it; and he hoped 
by the next {pring to be able to return, 
when he fhouid haften with tran{port te 
throw himfelf at their feet.” 

Juhiawas delighted with this affurance 
of the certainty of feeing him again, but 
inwardly mourned the tedious months 
that muft elapfe eve fhe could have that 
fatisfaction. The time to her dragged 
heavily along before the {pring returned. 
At length it approached : madamede 
Clemengis faw with concern how much 
fhe was interefted in the hope of feeing 
Valmont. Fearful of the confequences 
of a paflion, which already appeared fo 
powerful, the trembled for her daughter, 
whole fuiceptilility expofed her to fuch 
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feverity of affirction, fhould fhe fuffer a 
difappointment, which Valmont’s am- 
biguity rendered not an impoffibility. 
Filled with anxiety for her daughter, 
fhe faw him arrive with a concern and 
embarrafimeni fhe could not wholly fup- 
prefs: but the candour and ingenuoul- 
vefs of Valmont’s manners foon difli- 
pated thole fears a tender mother’s foli- 
citude had fuggelted : for fuch was the 
prevailing integrity and opennefs of his 
demeanor, that fufpicion fled from 
his prefence ; and it was impoflible when 
with him to doubt his truth tor a mo- 
inent. From this pleafing trait of his 
character, he never tailed to attach thofe 
around him. Madame de Clemengis felt 
the affection of a mother for him, and 
might be fuid indeed to have the preju- 
dices of one too; fhe made a thoufand 
apologies for his myfterious conduct, 
without falling upon the true one. 
Happy inagsfin feeing him, Julia was 
all {piwit and gaiety; but there foon 
followed a yifible alteration : inftead of 
joy and pleafure, the feemed opprefied 
swith a fadnefs and melancholy. ihe could 
not fhake off. Valmont too appeared 
gloomy and referted 5 he loft his natu- 
ral openne(fs and vivacity. Madame de 
Clemengis was unabie to account for 
this change in the difpotition of both : 
but Valmont, by difclofing the fituation 
of his heart, foon made her acquainted 
with the caufe, After fubduing the ien- 
fations of grief, which feemed to rife 
with fuch force as almolt to fupprefs 
the power of utterance, he faid: ‘ I am 
going, before I leave you, (which will 
not be long firtt) toopen to you a heart, 
which, though erring, is not wholly de- 
praved—a heart that feels feverely the 


contumely I merit for the duplicity of 


my conduét. I am fenfible I hazard the 
lofs of that efteem and regard you have 
honoured me with, and which are dearer 
to me than my life, by difclofing to you 
how litte I deferve them. Culpa ie, how- 
ever, as I am in my own eyes, my heart 
is clear from the turpitude of premedi- 
tated bafenefs. I was compelled, at an 
early age, by an au/tere and alolute fa- 
ther, in order to gratify his ambition, 
to marry a woman whom I could not 
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either love or efteemn ; whofe temper, 
as unamiable as her perfon, foon 0».i_ed 
me to feparate from her. Tnus become 
fingle, though in wedlock, I {eemed to 
forget my bondage, and almoft perfuaded 
mylelf 1 was whoily freed trom the 
fhackles of a forced union. But, alas ! 
by a circumitance that makes it doubly 
infupportable, I am routed to the crue 
reflexion, that I (till wear the ivon chains 
forged by that hated marriage,” 
(To be coatinued.) 
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HOUGH men difpute for the 
purpole of afcertaining truth, yet 


there ave few men, ~ ho find lef; of it, 
than thoie who dilpute a great deal. The 
habit of difputauon is a dangerous ene, 
Ii creates fuch a love of triumph, that 
nen acquire a dexterity of handling un- 
intelligs ble subjects, with a view only te 
conqucil, By this means, eager difpu- 
tants abandon the plain paths of reafon 
and truth, and wander into the ficlds of 
lnaginauion and conjecture. When mea 
confine. their inveftigaions to fach 
poimis ‘as adaut of demonitration, he, 
who takes the right fide of tue queition, 
will, with equal abiities, put his adver- 
fary to filence. The fub’ect will be thrip- 
ped of ail adventitious glare: and the 
light of truh will fhine confpicuoutly 
over error and fophiitry. But thofe, 
who difpute merely tor the love of fuch 
a practice, know too well, that they 
fiount have very lithe to do with re 1- 
fon and common finic. It thould ie 
their main object, to clude the aiyu- 
ments of other people by the refineimcuis 
of art and evasion, 

Diicoilion is, no doubt, an important 
medium of inveltigating truth. Lt opens 
a {pirito’ engqui.y in the woild ; and cx- 

itis, 1 Cool, dilintere‘ted men, a de- 
fire o coming at the veal knowledge of 
fuch caings, as ave capable of being 
kuown. The warm diiputants, howe. 
ver, only ftart the game. The acguii- 
tion fails to men of candour and inpar- 
tiality, who take the right track, and of- 
ten overtake their obseSl. Itis caly to 
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ebferve, that the moft viclent difputes, 
that prevail among men, are of fuch a 
nature, as cannot be reduced to a cer- 
tainty. Many points of difputation are 
enveloped in fuch unknown or remote 
contingencies, as elude all the powers 
of inveftigation. After ail the diicuffion, 
that can be had on fome fubjedes, truth 
will keep out of fight, and the pomt of 
debate remain undetermined. Ii men, 
however, manage the altercadons with 
good humour and moderation, fome be- 
nefit wilh refult fiom them. Diicuffion 
gives {cope to the imagination, and ha- 
bituates the reafoning faculty to a dex- 
terity in its procefles. 

No circumftance refle&ts more dif- 
honour on human nature, than the ill- 
vill and perfecutions, that have been in- 
fiigated by fuch difputes, as are not on- 
ly unimpoitant ia themfelves, but ut- 
terly incapable of being demonttrated, 
The periods of ecelefiaftical contention 
craw over the character of man fome of 
its darkef fuades, To a perfon of a hi- 
beral mind, it fcems an incredible thing, 
that a ufelefs queftion, unattended with 
any rational data which might lead toa 
folution, fhould throw whole cities, dif- 
trigts, and countries, into broils, perie- 
cutions, and wars. 

Though afree {pirit of enquiry fhould 
at all times be tolerated, I would {till 
recommend it to prudent individuals, 
to have little connexion with thofe, who 
have the principal management ot dif- 
putes. They are not the men, from 
whom truth flows with purity and force. 

tis eafy to perceive, that the origina- 
tor, of any fyftem or queftion, will be 
apt to cemmence his enquinies with an 
aim to victory. Truth is no further to 
be regarded in his purfuit, than as it 
coincides with the favourite doétrine 
under examination. The fyftem mutt 
net yield to the diétates of reafon : 
but whenever they come in competi- 
tion, reafon muft be facrificed to fyf- 
tem. 

Lovers of altercation are not only to 
be fhunned as bad guides in our re- 
fearches after truth, but as troublefome 
2ffociates, and-dangerous friends. A 
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warm partizan eftimates the merit of 
his acquaintance, according as he pro- 
motes or defeats the fchemes he has in 
contemplation. As thefeichemes gene- 
rally will be wrong, his friend mutt ei- 
ther quarrel with him, or participate iu 
his errors and quarrels. 
New York, November 11, 17%9. 
<> Zz sS=—> +ddee 

Curious circumflance, related by die 

Forfter. 


Veflel, on its voyage from Ja- 
maicato England, had fuffered 


fo much from the ftorms, by whichit 
was overtakon, that it was at lait on the 
point of finking. The crew had recourfe 
in all hafte to the boat. The great hur- 
ry they were in, having occafioned then 
to take with them but a fimall quantity 
of provifions and liquor, they tvon be- 
gan to be affli€ted with hunger, as well 
as thirft, in a high degree ; when the 
captain adviied them by no means to 
drink the fea water, as the effect of it 
would be extremely noxious; but ra- 
ther to follow his example, and, thinly 
clad, to dip in the fea. He himfelf prac- 
tuled this conftantly : and not only he, 
but all thofe who followed his example, 
found, that when they came out of the 
water, both their hunger and thirft 
were perfectly appeafed for a long time. 
Many of the crew laughed at him, and 
at thofe who followed his inftruétions ; 
but at length tney grew weakand ex- 
haufted, and died of hunger and thirft 
nay fome of them, urged by defpair, 
threw themielves into the fea: but the 
captain, and fuch as feveral times a day 
dipped in the fea, preferved their lives 
for the fpace of nineteen days ; and at 
theend of that pertod, they were taken up 
by a veflel which was failing that way. 
It fhould feem that they abforbed, by the 
pores of their bodies, as much ‘pure 
water as was fufficient for their now. 
rifhment, ali the falt being at the fame 
time left behind. In faét, the falt was 
cepofited on the exterior furface of their 
bodies, in the form of a thin pellicle, 
which they were obliged repeatedly te 
rud off, 
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